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THE COMING OF THE SILENCE. 


(After The Summer Tide.) 
BY BLANCHE TRASK 


She doth not walk the village street, 
Lest ways too smooth should harm her feet ; 


She waits until the tide is low, 
And there ’mid old rocks, see her go 


(The rocks which long must buried be, 
Till winter’s low tide sets them free) 


She loiters on the long wet sand, 
A trailing seaweed in her hand. 


The gulls which loud, discordant cry, 
Fly seaward as she passes by ; 


The fog which long for her doth wait 
Enthrones and mantles her in state. 


The winds that pray her slaves to be, 
As scepters holds she o’er the sea. 


The low, low tides yet lower creep, 
’Till all the world is lost in sleep. 


The mantled fog she throws aside, 
The sceptred wind she scatters wide, 


And thro’ long days she dares to be 
What she meant—eternity. 


Avalon, Catalina 


Copyright 1899 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co 
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THE HIGHEST PEAK IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY HAROLD W FAIRBANKS 


OUNT WHITNEY is the culminating peak 
of the Sierra Nevada. Their serrated, snow- 
crested peaks, extending half the length of 
California form an almost impassable barrier 
between the hot deserts on the east and the 
fertile valleys of the central and western por- 
tions of the State. Geologists say that this 
range is an immense earth-block elevated in 
past geological ages by a fissure along its 
eastern side, where the granite wall rises very 
precipitously and regularly from the valley to a height of twelve 
or fourteen thousand feet. 

The isolated volcanic cones of northern California and Wash- 
ington rise in solitary grandeur from a comparatively open 
country; but Moumt Whitney, the most lofty peak in the 
United States outside of Alaska, is but one (although the 
highest) among hundreds of similar peaks terminating the 
skyward reaches of the lofty Sierra. The grandeur of the 
eastern wall for one hundred and fifty miles is beyond the 
power of language ; and during our geological explorations of 
several months in that region we never tired of gazing at its 
changing aspects of day and night, of fair and stormy weather. 
Deep hidden cajions scar the eastern wall of these mountains. 
At their outlets the clear waters from the melting snows are 
led to irrigate the meadows and little gardens of the villages 
scattered along Owen’s Valley. In this valley it very seldom 
rains, while but six miles away, on the lofty mountains which 
shut it in, snow falls more than half the year. 

Mount Whitney attains a height of more than 14,522 feet and 
is of course snow-covered except for a short time in the sum- 
mer. So far as known it has never been ascended earlier than 
July except once. During May our party was at work close 
under the mountain, and having a few days of leisure two of 
us decided to attempt the ascent. The previous winter had 
been a remarkably mild one and much less snow than usual 
had fallen. Our plan to ascend from the east by way of Lone 
Pine cafion did not meet with encouragement from the old 
mountaineers. They declared it was impossible—too early in 
the season, and above ten thousand feet we should find no trail. 

But love of adventure and the thrill of exploring an un- 
known region with camera and geological hammer, as well as 
the fact that the mountain had never before been climbed from 
the east, decided us to make the attempt. A boy was found to 


Mlustrated from photos by the author. 
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guide us up the cafion as far as the first night’s camp, and 
then return with the saddle animals. Our blankets, with pro- 
visions for four days, were tied upon the saddles and we were 
off. The trail led through the Lone Pine hills and then sev- 
eral miles over the boulder-strewn slope at the base of the 
mountains, and finally entered the cafion whose upper reaches 
form the great precipices about Mount Whitney. Real diffi- 
culties now began ; for the trail, not having been traveled that 
year, was almost obliterated by rock-slides and fallen timber. 
The way at last became so obstructed that it seemed foolhardy 
to attempt to push on with the animals; but by dint of clear- 
ing the trail and giving them freedom to spring over breaks in 
the trail, we passed over the most dangerousspots. Below, on 
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L A. Eng. Co OUR FIRST NIGHT’S CAMP. 


the left, lay the roaring creek, while on the right rose the al- 
most precipitous granite ridges to a height of 3000 feet. 

At an elevation of 8000 feet we entered upon the lower end 
of a gently sloping valley filled with pine. Following this for 
three fourths of a mile we reached a pretty, open flat where the 
spring grass was just beginning to start. The cafion divided 
here, the trail turning to the left After a lunch our course 
was again taken up, but difficulties increased so rapidly that 
even our guide hardly knew which way to turn when time and 
again we were confronted by cliffs and shelving rocks which 
seemed to present insuperable barriers to the further progress 
of the animals. At points we dismounted so as to give them a 
better chance to make particularly dangerous scrambles. The 
horse which our guide rode had been over the trail before, and 
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if it had not been for this 
fact the two mules must 
have been left ; but with 
the horse in the lead 
they made desperate, and 
finally successful, efforts 
to follow. 

As the shadows began 
to lengthen an easier por- 
tion of the cafion was 
reached, and turning off 
from the main stream to 
a little side valley we 
came out on the shores 
of a miniature glacial 
lake, clear and cold and 
surrounded by = snow- 
banks. On one side it 
was overshadowed by 
bare granite walls rising 
2000 feet, while on the 
north a rim not over 
1500 feet high separated it from a sheer descent of 1000 feet. 
This was the end of the trail and the camping place for the 
night. 

We were up early and soon had breakfast disposed of. We 
stacked the bedding, coats and most of the provisions at the 
foot of a tree, and carrying only the camera, a geological ham- 
mer, some canned meat, crackers and tin cups, we turned up 
the cafion. 

At an elevation of 11,000 feet we passed another little lake 
and shortly after left the timber. The way lay over steep 
granite ledges and huge boulders. The walls of granite shut 
us in so that as long as the cafion continued we could not go 
far amiss, but at last it opened out into a long amphitheater 
which reached to the very base of the great pinnacles on the 
south of Mount Whitney. Fields of snow replaced the bare 
rocks, while frozen lakes appeared here and there in the de- 
pressions. Directly in front of us one of the spurs of the main 
peak rose in a sheer precipice of 1000 feet. Which way to 
turn we did not know; but as Whitney lay to the right we de- 
termined to go in that direction and endeavor to skirt the 
cliffs on the north. This decision, however, proved to be the 
serious mistake of the morning, for after climbing some time 
over the rocks and snow we suddenly came to the edge of a 
precipice. I crawled to the edge and peered over. Nearly 
1000 feet below was a deep basin in which appeared a frozen 
lake whose green shimmer contrasted strangely with the snow 
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and rocks. So precipitous was the descent that the base of the 
cliff could hardly be seen. The lake was situated directly at 
the foot of the 3000-foot scarp which gives Mount Whitney 
such a majestic appearance from the east. 

Much disappointed and fatigued we retraced our footsteps to 
the amphitheatre and sought for a way to the summit south of 
the pinnacles. In that direction the precipices were replaced 
by a long steep siope apparently terminating on the crest of the 
Sierra. Directly before us it was covered with snow, while 
farther away it consisted of masses of loose granite. Conclud- 
ing to try the snow, we started on again. A recent storm had 
left the surface soft, and into this we generally sank suffi- 
ciently to make the foot-hold good, but there were stretches 
where the surface was hard and our long pointed alpenstocks 
proved indispensable. The higher we got the more difficult 
became the progress, for the slope grew steeper and the air 
thinner, making breathing most difficult. Toward the summit 
granite boulders projected through the snow, causing it to 
soften and adding greatly to our troubles. I became so ex- 
hausted that for the last quarter of a mile I had to sit down 
and rest every two or three rods. 

However, the summit was reached at last, and about noon we 
stood upon the crest of the 
mountains at an elevation 
of 13,000 feet. Here came 
another disappointment. 
The road over the pinnacles 
between us and Mount 
Whitney appeared utterly 
impracticable. Below, on 
the opposite side of the crest 
from that which we had 
ascended, lay a great basin 
partly inclosing Mount 
Whitney, dotted with frozen 
lakes and bounded by pre- 
cipitous walls 1000 to 1800 
feet high. It appeared from 
the description which had 
been given us that we must 
descend into this basin in 
order to get the trail which 
leads to the peak. 

Making our difficult way 
down over the loose and 
sliding granite debris, the 
southern arm of the valley, eng ce 
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we were so exhausted and faint from hunger that it seemed 
best to descend half a mile farther to some flats near the timber 
line. Stopping where the first dead logs were found we soon 
had a fire and something warm to eat and drink. Too exhausted 
to do any more climbing, we rolled a log around for protection 
from the wind and slept fitfully on the hard rocks. Toward 
evening our fatigue somewhat wore away and we examined 
more critically our surroundings. 

To the west the view opened out to a great snowy range 
beyond the Kern river. At its base lay the deep valley of the 
Kern with its sombre filling of pines. These views, though 
grand in the extreme, were cold and cheerless as winter had 
hardly changed to spring over the enormous stretches of this 
alpine region. The clouds, which had been gathering through 





L.A.Eng Co. THK SIERRA NEVADA, FROM LONE PINE HILLS. 
(Mt. Whitney marked with a cross.) 


the afternoon, broke away fora few moments just at sunset, 
and the wintry lendscape was illuminated with a cold, glitter- 
ing light. As the night came on it grew steadily colder, and 
in spite of our constantly replenished fire the lack of our coats 
or protection of any kind was felt in earnest. The heavy 
clouds settled down, and at times through the night snow- 
flakes fell. Our position would have become exceedingly dan- 
gerous ifa heavy snowstorm, such as actually did occur a few 
days later, had set in. We would not have been able to re- 
cross the valley to Lone Pine, and it was fully thirty miles to 
any habitation down the valleys to the west. 

The interminable night at last wore away and a cold, cheer- 
less morning dawned with the dense clouds hanging low along 
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the precipices. At daybreak the wind went down, and after eat- 
ing our scanty lunch we waited anxiously for some change in 
weather, If the clouds did not lift it would be worse than use- 
less to try to make [ -— 





the summit, and it 
would not be safe 
to wait long be- | 
cause of the danger 
of being caught in 
a storm. 

A little before 
seven a northerly 
breeze sprang up 
and soon a rift ap- 
peared in the gray 
canopy. This 
spread, and at last 
the rays of the 
morning sun light- 


























THE EASTERN SCARP. 


ed up our cheerless surround- 
ings, This was our oppor- 
tunity. While I took a number 
of photographs my companion 
was hunting for the dim trail 
which was said to lead up 
through one of the little ravines between the pinnacled crags. 

The summit still lay 2500 feet above us. Being fresh and 
with the cold bracing air to aid us, we made rapid progress up 
the icy and most precipitous portion, and reached a long slope 
strewn with loose masses of granite. The trail disappeared, 
but we continued toward the highest point in sight. The air 
grew colder and the light breeze more piercing, so that, in 
spite of the violent exertions we were making it was almost 
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impossible to keep our hands and feet from freezing. Every 
few moments a stop had to be made behind some projecting 
mass of rock, and by slapping the hands and stamping the 
feet, get the blood to circulating again. 

At nine o’clock on the 27th of May we reached the topmost 
pinnacle of Mount Whitney. The ascent had been made from 
camp in two hours, the shortest time by far in which it was 
ever accomplished. We also felt proud of having reached the 
summit two months earlier in the season than had ever before 
been done. The summit was found to consist of an area of 
one or two acres, rather smooth and free from snow and hav- 
ing a gentle slope to the northwest. On the highest portion 
was a round stone monument, in the crevices of which ap- 
peared cans and broken bottles, which probably once contained 
records. Following this example we left our names and date 
in a secure tin can. 

On the east the mountain breaks away in a precipitous cliff 
reaching to the frozen lake 3000 feet below. To the south, 
separated by a deep chasm, were the sharply serrated pinna- 
cles. To the west and northwest rose a succession of jagged 
peaks and great snowfields as far as the eye could reach. Be- 
yond the cajion of the Kern river a line of mountains, seem- 
ingly almost as high as that on which we stood, shut off the 
view toward the great central valley of California. The grand- 
est view should have been eastward ; but Owen’s valley was 
hidden in a dense dust-cloud, so that the summits of the Inyo 
range, rising nearly 10,000 feet, were barely visible. 

The piercing wind seemed to congeal the very marrow in 
our bones, and it soon became imperative that we descend. 

300d speed was made for a time, but attempting to crawl 
around a rock I made a misstep and dropped the camera. It 
fell about ten feet, then bounding down a rocky slope struck a 
point and broke open, the pieces flying in all directions. I 
reached the place as soon as possible, with the hope that the 
roll-holder had not been broken, but, alas! there it lay fully 
exposed in the bright sunlight. I quickly secured it, think- 
ing that some of the interior negatives might yet be saved. 
The reader can scarcely realize my disappointment and vexa- 
tion at this unfortunate accident. Many pictures had been 
taken of this rugged region at a time of the year when it had 
never before been seen by human eyes. 

As no more pictures could be taken, we changed our plans 
and returned the way we had come. The basin where we had 
spent the night was again reached and the toilsome ascent be- 
gan. After the severe exertions of the morning our strength 
soon ebbed and it was with the greatest relief that the crest 
was again reached. By the middle of the afternoon we reached 
our lower camp, greatly exhausted ; but were somewhat re- 
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1. A. Eng Ce MT. WHITNEY FROM THE EAST. 


vived by a warm meal. The exertions of the past two days 
made us almost too tired to eat, and it was several days before 
my heart got over its violent throbbing. 

The sky grew cloudy again, and in the morning a white 
mantle lay over everything and the flakes were still falling. 
We congratulated ourselves that we had not been delayed 
another night in the high mountains, and as the storm did not 
cease, got up, had breakfast, and dividing the pack between us 
started down the trail. The snowfall at once grew heavier, 
and then farther down it turned to rain, which continued to 
fall on us until the mouth of the cation was reached. Here a 
fire was built to dry the blankets so that our loads which had 
to be packed to the village, five miles away, would not be so 
heavy. 

Thus happily ended an ascent of Mount Whitney which will 
probably not be duplicated for many a year. 


Berkeley, Cal 


THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS 


BY ALICE LEARNED BUNNER 


There is a mountain in the western lands 

Upon whose summit mighty storms have torn 
Two ragged chasms; evermore it stands 

With crossing fissures on its face upborne. 


So some heroic souls who only know 

They bear the scars of dire defeat and loss, 
But to us standing on the plain below 

Are shown the outlines of the Holy Cross 


New London, Con 
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CALIFORNIA SEAWEED” 


BY E A LAWRENCE 


O VARIED and so vast is the flora of California—so 
bewildering is it to see square miles tapestried with 
a single wild flower (as in the enormous ‘‘poppy”’ 
fields) and square leagues vivid with unnumbered va- 
rieties—that comparatively few turn their attention 
to the less showy plants of the California seas, the 
marine algz or so-called seaweed or ‘‘sea-moss,’’ 
both foolish misnomers, But they repay study. 

These interesting plants are ordinarily divided into 
three classes ; Red Algze (rhodophycez), Brown Al- 
gee (phzeophycez) and Green Algz (chlorophycez), 

The first is by far the largest class, and usually the 
most sought for by the plant collector, for from the 
great red fronds of the “Gigantina Radula,’’ down to 
the delicate Ceramium, or tiny Polysiphonia, they 
attract by their beauty of form and color the botan- 





ist, the collector, and even the careless observer. 

In a list of marine alge compiled in 1875 Dr. Farlow credits this coast 
with over ninety species of this class. Dr, Anderson, in his list compiled 
in 1891, credit California with 151 species, and Prof. McClatchie in his 
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Illustrated from specimens mounted by the author 
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list of ‘‘Seedless Plants of Southern California,’’ gives 115 species south 
of Santa Barbara. Yet none of these lists contain all the species, which 
are constantly being added to by new discoveries, and by sub-dividing 
the old classification. 

Plants sometimes appear upon our coast that have never been seen 
there before. Whence they come no one seems to know, but they usu- 
ally make themselves very much at home, and have evidently come pre- 
pared to stay. 

About three years ago a new species of the Nitophyllum family made 
its appearance at San Pedro. Now it can be found growing on rocks, 
empty shells, and upon other alg, and can be seen floating in every tide 
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pool. It can readily be distinguished by its bright red color and nar- 
row, shining leaves. Its scientificname is Nitophyllum uncinatum. 

A smaller class, no less interesting to the student, though perhaps 
least attractive to those who care only for beautiful coloring, the 
Brown Alge include those giant plants which trail their graceful lengths 
for miles along our coast, and often serve as a break-water, protecting 
the land from the wild beating of the waves. 

Among these is the ‘‘ Great Kelp of California” (/acrocystis pyrifera), 
which is often found many yards in length. The peculiar splitting of 
its growing tip, where a scimitar-shaped leaf splits off and forms new 
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leaves, makes it an interesting plant to botanists, and these tips make 
fine herbarium specimens for the plant collector 

“The Great Elk Kelp” (Nereocystis gigantia), sometimes called the 
‘* Great Bladder Weed,” is another of this class. Its long, slender stems 
and great air-vesicles or bladder, are often seen on our beaches; but the 
leaves are nearly always gone or so torn that they give but little idea of 
their size. It is said that the Indians use the stems of this plant for fish- 
lines. A species of the Laminaria is converted into artificial stag-horns, 
and is used for knife-handles and other ornamental purposes. 

The Sargassum, which, floating in the currents of the Atlantic, col- 
lects and forms what is known as the Sargasso sea, has three representa- 
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tives on our coast. The slippery ‘‘ rock-weed’’ (Fucus), which makes 
the rocks at low tide such treacherous standing ground, is of this class, 
and has three species. 

There are something over 30 species of this class, according to the 
latest classification, but it is not a well understood class, and doubtless 
many other species will be added to it when it shall be better known. 

The third and smallest class is the Green Alge, The most common 
genus of this class is U/va, or ‘‘Sea Lettuce’’ It can easily be found 
growing on the rocks between tide marks, or lying in the drift on the 
beach, where its light green forms a beautiful contrast to the red and 
golden-brown of the other classes. Prof. McClatchie gives but 10 species 
to this class. Most of these are small, and only the microscope can re- 
veal their beauty. 

Many plants on the beach, which belong to the Red and Brown Alge, 
are often mistaken for Green. Chlorophyll, the coloring matter in 
plants, is present in all Algz, and is not soluble in water, while the red 
and brown pigments are; and when plants in the drift are exposed to 
the dew, fog or rain they often turn a bright green. By holding them to 
the light, however, one can usually find some trace of the red or brown. 

If carefully dried and preserved from moisture, the red plants can be 
kept for months; and when put in fresh water will assume the appear- 
ance of life. 

Strange in form, peculiar in habits of growth, this great branch of 
seedless plants appeals deeply to the lover of nature. These forms seem 
to partake of the mystery of the sea, and defy while they invite investi- 
gation. Man will ever know but little of the rich and glowing plant 
life, thick spread in the ‘‘infinite meadows’’ of Old Ocean. 


Los Angeles 


TREES THAT HAVE MADE MILLIONS. 


BY HERMAN H. MONROE 


HE Washington Navel (Bahia, Riverside 
Navel) is now the most sought after of all 
oranges grown in California, if not on the 
continent. The variety was imported from 
Bahia, Brazil, in 1870, by the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and in 
1874, through friends in the Department, 
three trees were forwarded to Mrs. L. C. Tibbits, 
(recently deceased) of Riverside. Two of them were 
brought into bearing, and the fruit first brought to 
general notice at a citrus fair in Riverside in 1879, re- 
ceiving prompt recognition. From that time forward 
its propagatiou was rapid, until today vast areas are devoted to 
its culture. 

The trees originally imported from Brazil still stand in the 
greenhouses at Washington, but those that were sent out to 
the growers of the citrus-producing sections of the United 
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States were small stocks budded directly from the imported 
ones. It is worthy of most careful note that the valuable 
qualities, which make the navel the greatest of oranges, devel- 
oped in their entirety only upon the Pacific Coast. The 
Mediterranean Sweet had introduction in this State under 
quite as peculiar circumstances, which are already a matter of 
history in our horticultural achievements. 

To do honor to the locality in which the remarkable char- 
acteristics of the Department Navel were developed, and to 
distinguish it from the Australian Navel, imported into Cali- 
fornia by Louis Wolfskill at about the same time (an unwel- 
come intruder which it has taken years to eradicate), the 
colonists gave it the name of Riverside Navel, a cognomen 
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The parents of the orange industry in California 


which, by common consent, gradually merged into that of 
Washington Navel-—carrying, perhaps, some of the sterling 
qualities of the proverbial cherry tree. 

The pecularity from which this orange derived its name is 
a navel seal, or trade mark of great importance to its grower- 
an unmistakable protuberance at the apex or blossom end of 
the fruit, not unlike the navel of the human body. Ina 
seeming effort to break forth from its confinement the bud 
often takes the form (especially in late blooming) of a dimin- 
utive orange ; this mark varies greatly in size from a dim out- 
line to oftentimes a monstrosity—readily distinguished in the 
accompanying engravings from nature. Besides these ab- 
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normal developments, specimens are sometimes found with a 
section of the fruit in raised or sunken panel with pronounced 
difference in coloring. While some are disposed to believe 
that through its gold-bronze skin shines the lighter blood of a 
remote ancestry, others in turn find an excuse for its sporting 
in the theory that adjacent trees bearing fruit of a different 
variety may, by pollenation, stamp upon it the insignia of 
their species—for the navel is more susceptible to change than 
any other type. 

From the Year Books of the Minister of Horticulture, in 
which are embraced reports from United States Consuls in the 
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At the Tibbits homestead 


orange growing countries of the entire world, it is clear that 
in no other country on the face of the globe is the culture ot 
the orange so successful as in the Golden State, where the 
climatic conditions and soil are so adapted to its perfection of 
character. 

There are two collossal old trees, ‘‘ Los Migueletes,’’ in 
Mairena del Alcon of Seville, which are recorded to have borne 
each 38,000 oranges in a single season ; and those in the garden 
of the Alcazar at Seville, said to have been planted at the 
time of King Pedro I.; and others whose hollow trunks still 
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LA Eng Co Photo, by the author 

Vost remarkable orange ‘‘ sport 1 record A‘ navel’ with a perfect orange outside its frait-bud ; and 
support luxuriant foliage which might have afforded shade for 
Charles I., for they date back 340 years. 

While the original California pair may not command the ad- 
miration that do the historical ones cited, they should merit 
the fostering care of a grateful people, for they revolutionized 
the orange industry in its infancy throughout California and 
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made possible great profits in the development of an orange 
which is unsurpassed in the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tibbits, foster parents of this pair of trees, 
told the writer that for ten years they sold from their branches 
great quantities of buds at ten cents each, and surely the ex- 
tensive territory planted to this variety (producing over one- 
half the output of the State) verifies the truth of the statement. 

Today these trees, whose progeny has amassed millions, 
stand apart from their fellows, receiving meagre attention, but 
still producing ‘‘ golden apples’’ in limited quantities—one 
which I was allowed to pluck showing a measurement of twelve 
inches in circumference and weighing a trifle over a pound. 

The property upon which stand these royal stocks has now 
changed ownership, and the hands that helped to foster and 
train the tender scions to an issue that has equalled in wealth 
that of the mythical Monte Cristo, have become withered and 
feeble. But the tender care and devotion (known only to a 
few) displayed by this eccentric old gentleman, who at one 
time owned vast acres, toward an invalid companion, now gone 
on before, is worthy of emulation. Riverside colonists might 
each spare from a Jaden orchard just one box of golden globes 
for the maintenance of the remaining god-parent of this in- 
dustry ; and the city might well exhibit her wonted public 
spirit by obtaining possession of, and transplanting to its pretty 
park, these sturdy trees, for from the sap of their existence has 
evolved every industry within her borders. For that matter, 
probably no other two trees now in the world have fathered so 
much wealth. 


AN OMAHA TRIBAL FESTIVAL. 


BY JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE.* 


N the first week of July, 1891, I found myself at Bancroft, 
I} Nebraska, some seventy-five miles northeast of Omaha. It is 
a little frontier town on the western edge of the valley of the 

i} Logan, a tributary of the Missouri, and just outside the limits 
of the Omaha Indian Reservation, which extends some 
twenty-five miles eastward from thence to the Missouri river. 
I had an Indian companion, Mr. Francis La Fleche, a son of 
the last chief of the Omaha tribe before their tribal organiza- 
tion was broken up and they became citizens of the United 
States, holding their lands in severalty, cultivating them and 
voting like any of their white neighbors. This young Omaha 
had been for several years in the employ of the Indian Bureau at the 
national capital ; where his intelligence, his uprightness and his inti- 
mate knowledge of the condition of his people and of their relations 
to their white neighbors had been of incalculable service in preventing 
them from being overreached in innumerable ways during the critical 
period of transition from the life of hunters to that of self-supporting 


*Prof. Fillmore, the foremost authority on Indian folk music, died last summer iring a Visit tothe East 
This interesting article is one of the last he ever wrote —Ex 
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husbandmen. I ought also to say that he had become the adopted son 
of Miss Alice C. Fletcher of Washington, D. C., who is a Fellow of 
Harvard University, and is connected with the Peabody Museum of 
American Ethnology and Archaeology of that institution. She for- 
merly lived for some years among the Omahas, going to them for the 
purpose of ethnological investigation, and enjoying the hospitality and 
friendship of Chief La Fleche and his family, finding opportunity to 
befriend the whole tribe and earn their entire confidence and lasting 
gratitude by forcing the tricky politicians at Washington to do justice 
to the tribe instead of cheating them out of the lands which rightfully 
belonged to them by solemn treaty. 

It was through her that I made the expedition of which I am now to 
give some account. Among her other studies, she had paid much at- 
tention to the folk-music of the tribe, singing their songs with them, 
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reducing them to writing and afterward transferring them to me for the 
special scientific study which needed to be done by a professional musi- 
cian. I had already given a great deal of attention to her transcriptions 
of these songs, both religions and secular; and now I was to hear many 
of them from the Omahas themselves, on the very ground which they 
and their ancestors had occupied from time immemorial. The occasion 
was that of a great tribal festival at which the whole tribe was gathered ; 
the object being to commemorate the deeds of their ancestors, keep 
alive the memory of their tribal customs and traditions, celebrate their 
tribal religious ceremonies and indulge in a good deal of merrymaking. 
For these purposes they were encamped, in two divisions, on the high 
rolling prairie about midway between the western boundary of the 
Reservation and the Missouri River, which bounds it on the east. There 
were, in all, some fifteen hundred Indians in the two camps, including 
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perhaps three hundred visitors, most of whom were Sioux from the 
neighboring reservations in Dakota, the rest being Poncas, and perhaps 
a few others, from the Indian Territory. 

My first night in the Indian country was spent at the home of Mr. 
La Fleche’s sister, who was married to a white man and lived on the 
western edge of the reservation. In this house I found a library of 
English books much larger and better selected than is tu be found in 
the houses of most Yankee farmers, pictures on the walls, the latest 
magazines, a cabinet organ and other evidences of intellectual tastes and 
interests, such as people of our race do not usually associate with their 
ideas of our aborigines. The house was on the western slope of the 
Logan valley. Across this rich alluvial vale, filled with black soil cov- 
ered with waving grass, wheat and corn, one looked toward the great 
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expanse of rolling prairie which makes up the bulk of the Omaha 
Reservation. A twelve mile ride over trails along the sides of the 
ridges and across the hollows of this wave-like district, brought us to 
the larger of the two Indian camps. The teepees were pitched on a 
comparatively level space on a high ridge. There were enough of them 
to accommodate a thousand Indians. The arrangement was, approxi- 
mately, a circle, or round oval, enclosing a broad space for processions, 
dances, ceremonials and festivities of all sorts. Outside the ring of 
teepees, the wagons were drawn up; and down the sides of the ridge 
the ponies were picketed. 

The sight, on entering the camp, was a brilliant one. There was 
bright color everywhere. Everybody was in gala attire; the women, 
especially, gay in blue and red of the brightest, with bright and jing- 
ling metallic ornaments. Under a large fly-tent dancing was going on. 
A number of stalwart men were seated around an enormous drum with 
a head of rawhide, beating it with all their might, in strict rhythm 
Around them a semicircle of women and girls of all ages, from ten to 
sixty, were dancing a peculiar hitching step and singing a ‘scalp- 
song,’’ one of the old songs formerly used to celebrate a victory of the 
tribe when the men came home bringing the scalps which were the 
evidence of success. In the absence of a written language, the memory 
of these events (and indeed all the historical records of the tribe) were 
preserved in songs carefully handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. One of the main objects of such festivals as I was now witness- 
ing was to keep alive the memory of the heroic deeds of their ances- 
tors. In the revolution which has befallen the Indians as regards 
their mode of life, especially considering the total lack of literary 
records, the ancient customs, and indeed the whole memory of the 
tribal history, would speedily pass from the minds of men if they were 
not kept alive by some such expedient as these tribal festivals, where 
the people assemble in tribal costumes, relate, or rather sing, the war- 
like deeds of their fathers, commemorate the great names among them 
and the important events in the tribal history, and celebrate the relig- 
ious rites and ceremonies which were handed down to them from time 
immemorial. 

The reception given to the strange white man who came in the com- 
pany of the son of their old chief and as the friend of their beloved 
benefactress, was a kind, though not an effusive one. These indians 
were less stolid, more given to letting their feelings of mirth or grief 
be seen, than I had expected; but they were always dignified, treating 
the white stranger with grave courtesy. 

As a striking exargple of this, I recall particularly a scene which oc- 
curred when I was witnessing the dramatic dances of the Haethuska 
Society. I had watched them intently for some time and had rapidly 
transferred to my notebook the song to which they were dancing, a 
simple one which I had not before heard, since it was not in Miss 
Fletcher's collection. There was a pause in the proceedings, and a tall 
Indian of middle age, arrayed in war costume, approached me and with 
dignified courtesy addressed me, in Omaha, to the following effect, as 
Ican remember: ‘‘ We are assembled here for the purpose of celebrat- 
ing our tribal customs according to the traditional rites of our ances- 
tors. For us, these ceremonies have become only a reminiscence, a re- 
membrance of deeds and of a mode of life which belong to the past. 
Now all is changed. Ina few days we shall return to our homes and 
resume the work on which we depend to support our wives and our 
children. But while our tribal festivals last, we welcome you, as a 
stranger, among us.’’ 

In one case only do I recall any appearance of relaxation of this dig- 
nified behavior toward the stranger. I was standing rather apart, my 
companion being occupied with some of his relatives. There were In- 
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dians near me, all of whom were keenly observant, although one had to 
look very sharply to perceive the fact. I was gazing rather idly on the 
motley groups which enlivened the open space of the camp, and hum- 
ming sofily, and unconciously to myself, one of their war-songs 
which was running in my head. Happening to turn, I caught the eye 
of an elderly warrior and found him smiling with undisguised amuse- 
ment. Hesmiled frankly at me and I respondedin kind. Just then 
my companion came up, and turning to him the old warrior said: ‘One 
would think that man was going on the war-path, by the songs he sings.”’ 

The Haethuska Society, whose dances I have just referred to, was a 
society of warriors. My companion had told me a good deal about its 
constitution and aims. No one was admitted to it unless he had distin- 
guished himself in battle and his rank in society was carefully and scru- 
pulously graded according to the number and quallty of his valiant 
deeds. Admission to it was granted by the priests who had in charge the 
sacred tent of war. Candidates for membership were obliged to appear 
before these priests and furnish evidence of their valor. They must show 
the scalps which proved that they had killed their enemies, present the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, if there were any, and furnish other such 
evidence as might be available. Whenever the correctness of the account 
depended on the warrior’s own testimony, the priests sang a song to the 
Thunder-god (their war-god) praying him to strike the warrior with 
lightning if he failed to tell the exact truth. My companion assured me 
that no Indan would dare to lie, under such circumstances. The rank 
of the warrior, once admitted to the society, was indicated by his paints 
and ornaments. For example, there were three grades of warriors who 
were entitled to wear the eagle’s feather. Those of the highest rank 
wore it perpendicularly in the hair; those of the second rank wore it 
stuck sidewise in the hair ; while the third grade were obliged to suspend 
it by astring. By these and other signs, the rank of a warrior was as 
patent to every member of the tribe as is the rank of our army officers 
to us when they are in full uniform, with shoulder-straps. 

The business of this society was to keep alive the memory of the vali- 
ant deeds of the warriors of the tribe. Ido not know what else it did; 
but it was certainly the Historical Society of the Omahas. These rec- 
ords were kept, not in writing, for the Omahas have no written language, 
but in songs and dramatic dances. The stated meeting of the Hae- 
thuskas began with an invocation to the Thunder-god. Charcoal was 
prepared, with which the leader’s face is painted black, as symbolic of 
thunder, and while this was doing, a song was sung, which is thoroughly 
poetic and full of awe. The picture in the Indian’s mind is of the thun- 
der-cloud rising in the distance, black and threatening, shot through 
with lightnings ; the air hushed in expectant awe ; the leaves tremulous; 
the birds seeking the shelter of the thickets at the dreadful approach of 
the war-god. Nothing could be more poetic or more reverent. Then 
the society joined in prayer, not to the war-god, but to the Wa- 
kanda, ‘‘The Power that Makes.’’ This prayer, like all the prayers of 
the Omahas, was sung, not said ; and all joined in singing it in unison. 
After this religious ceremony, the long session was taken up with dra- 
matic songs and dances, picturing forth different important events in the 
tribe’s history. The dances were imitations of the movements of battle; the 
advance, the retreat, the dodging of arrows, etc. In the intervals of the 
dancing, ‘‘Resting songs” were sung commemorating events which did 
not need to be dramatically set forth in action. One which I remember 
recalls a dreadful defeat of the tribe, in which more than half of the 
Haethuskas were slain. The song is semi-religious, as are most of the 
Haethuska songs. The thought of it is: When we go out to battle we 
do not know whether we shall ever return ; it will be as the Wakanda 
wills. ‘‘ The affairs of men are in the hands of the gods; when they 
speak, men obey.’’ This strong religious feeling is habitual and univer- 
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sal among them. I know of no sacred music anywhere that is more 
genuinely reverent and devout than that of the Omahas. The parting 
song which invariably closed the meetings of the Haethuska society is a 
sort of doxology. The words as given by Miss Fletcher in her “Study of 
Omaha Indian Music,”” published recently by Harvard University, are 
simple enough. There are two verses: ‘‘ Friends, let us stand ;”’ and 
“ Friends, let us go hence.’”? But the word which is translated ‘‘Friends”’ 
means a great deal: it implies not only the idea of persons who are 
bound in the ordinary ties of friendship, but those who have stood to- 
— and fought together under the guidance and protection of the 
s. 

° I knew many of the songs of the Haethuskas before I went to the 
Reservation, and had received the information contained in the above 
paragraphs. It struck me, therefore, with some surprise, when I came 
to witness the Haethuska dances, to see that the dancers were all young 
men. Some of them could not possibly have been on the warpath, and I 
saw no evidences of the presence of veterans among those who were act- 
ively engaged in the ceremonies, although there were old warriors 
enough standing about and looking on. Turning to Mr. La Fleche for 
an explanation, he said: ‘‘ These are only sons of veterans who have 
inherited the rank and titles of their fathers. The Haethuska is no 
longer a society of veteran warriors ; but these young fellows still keep 
up the tribal traditions and records in this way.’’ Before the dancing 
began, indeed, I had a surprise. A number of young Indians were rush- 
ing about, nearly naked, in war paint and eagle-feathers, with strings of 
sleighbells about their knees and ankles. One of these came rushing 
up to my companion and grasped his hand with “Hello, Frank, how are 
you?” in perfect English ; then off he went to beginthe dance. All the 
older Indians spoke nothing but Omaha, in my hearing. 

The dance itself I found extremely exciting. The drum-beat, given 
by as many stalwart arms as could get around the big drum, was tre- 
mendously emphatic, and must have been heard for miles. Indeed, I 
myself heard it afterwards distinctly when I was at least six miles away, 
on the prairie. It was a rebounding double beat, and gave me such an 
idea of accent as I never before received in my whole life. The song 
was high and shrill at the beginning and was sung with all the power of 
lungs which must have been excellent, in full chorus and in unison. 
The women joined in with shrill imitations of the scream of the sparrow- 
hawk, a proceeding which had an important significance to them, al- 
though I am not quite clear as to what it was. The dances themselves 
were grotesque enough, unless one understood the dramatic significance 
of them ; but the figures of the dancers were magnificent, and the dis- 
play of brawn and of muscular movements would have delighted the 
heart of agymnast or an anatomist. I never saw finer physiques. 

Indeed, there was ample opportunity to study the male human figure 
in thiscamp. There were many besides the dancers who were at least 
half nude ; and splendid specimens of physical manhood they were. 
The women made no such display of their figures. Most of them were 
dressed in the gala costume of the tribe; but some wore the garb of the 
white people. I saw in ateepee a man nude to the waist and a young 
girl in a plain black such as an American farmer’s daughter might wear, 
She was sitting in acorner reading a book which I presently discovered 
to be Macaulay’s History of England. Mr. La Fleche told me that she 
was just back from the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa. 

Later on, I witnessed the sacred ceremony, or religious service, of the 
Wawan, or Sacred Fellowship Pipes. This is a full choral service, re- 
quiring several hours in performance, the whole being sung, with ac- 
companiments of drums and rattles. The central ideal of it is ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good-will to men.’’ Both the service and the pipes, which are 
the symbols of peace and good-will, are held in extreme reverence. It 
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was consequently a matter of some difficulty to me to be allowed to see 
it, notwithstanding the favorable circumstances under which I had come 
among the Omahas ; for all Indians are extremely suspicious of white 
es many as they have good reason to be; and they do not reveal their re- 
igious ideas and feelings to any one whom they regard as likely to look 
on them with any degree of contempt. Mr, La F-.eche’s first request of 
some of his personal friends to allow me to see the ceremony was met 
with a flat refusal. “ No,” said they, ‘‘ we will not do that for anybody 
but Miss Fletcher.’’ ‘‘But,’’ said my friend, ‘‘ Miss Fletcher sent this man 
here on purpose to see it; itis her desire.’’ And so, notwithstandin 
the fact that I was a stranger who might despise their most sacred feel- 
ings, the influence of their beloved benefactress was such that they con- 
sented to give a special performance of their most revered religious cere- 
mony on purpose that I might witness it. Apprised of their objections, 
I tried to assure them, through my companion, that I cherished none 
but respectful feelings toward their religious ideas and feelings; yet I 
am sure that they entered upon the performance of the ceremony with 
considerable reluctance and a greater or less feeling of distrust. 

Nevertheless, they did it, and a very impressive scene it was. It was 
night when the service was performed. The only light was that of a 
blazing camp fire, which shone on the barbaric figures and costumes of 
the Indians with telling effect, and made the whole camp a weird and 
fascinating spectacle. The sacred pipes were brought out and their 
coverings removed, the officiating Indians treating them with a rever- 
ence comparable only to that with which a priest of the Roman Church 
treats a crucifix. These pipes were not to be smoked; indeed they had 
no bowls, and their use was —_ only. They were painted and or- 
namented in elaborate symbolism, their most prominent decoration being 
a long and broad plume of eagle’s feathers depending from them. When 
these were waved in the act of laying them to rest ceremonially, they 
described the most graceful acts imaginable. 

The significance of these eagle feathers is to symbolize Power turned 
into the service of Peace. The eagle here plays precisely the same part 
as is played by the lion in the scripture text: ‘‘The lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together and a little child shall lead them.’’ Im both, the 
thought is of an animal of prey, the strongest, fiercest and most success- 
ful, using all his powers in the interest of peace and good-will. The 
Indians who have become acquainted with the scriptures have noticed 
this resemblance, and a Christian Indian pointed it out to Miss Fletcher. 
To complete the parallel, a little child is introduced in the latter part of 
this ceremony, and the presents, which are given as they are given at 
Christmas among us, are given over the child’s head and in his name. 
He is the symbol of innocence and of peace. The Indian mind is 
highly poetic and imaginative, and all their religious songs and cere- 
monies are brim-full of poetic imagery. 

Not only the dances, but all the movements employed in the Wawan 
ceremony are dramatic. For example, when the Pipes are ceremonially 
raised, the image in the Indian mind is of the eagle rising from his nest 
to take his flight. He is pictured as repeatedly fluttering his wings 
preparatory to flight, and the songs and the movements of the pipes are 
meant to suggest this. The drum and rattles accompany each phrase of 
the song with a tremulous motion until the point is reached when the 
eagle is imagined as about to take wing ; then the regular beat of the 
drum begins and is kept up until the end of the song. In the songs 
sung when the Pipes are ceremonially laid to rest the process is re- 
versed ; the drum-beat continnes until the eagle is imegined to have 
reached the branch where his nest is. Then a tremolo of the drums 
and rattles accompanies the fancied flutterings of his wings as he pre- 
pares to settle down into his nest. There are corresponding movements 
of the Pipes, with their long hanging plumes of eagle feathers ; move- 
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ments which are exceedingly beautiful and graceful and dramatically 
effective. 

The religion of the Indians is a natural polytheism. To their minds 
everything which manifests power has life ; has a spirit in it. And as the 
natural forces which surround them transcend their own bodily powers, 
they are naturally objects of reverence. The power manifested in the 
thunder-cloud strikes them with awe ; it is the most natural thing in the 
world that the spirit which they conceive to reveal himself in this way 
should be their war.god. The sun is another manifestation of power, 
which naturally becomes an object of worship. He makes everything 
oe. But the earth brings forth and produces under his fructifying in- 

uence ; she is Mother Earth, as he is Father Sun. And soof the whole 
list of natural powers and forces. The Indian has not risen to the con- 
ception of one Infinite Being who manifests Himself in all these dif- 
ent ways; to him, each separate phenomenon is the revelation of a 
separate spirit. But he nevertheless has the idea of a creator, the 
Wakanda, ‘‘the Power that Makes’’; and every Omaha mother teaches 
her child to sing a little prayer: “ Wakanda, I am poor and weak ; 
have pity upon me.’’ There is a great deal more of detailed information 
to be obtained concerning the Omaha religion and customs from the 
work I have before referred to, written by Miss Alice Fletcher and pub- 
lished by the Peabody Museum of the Harvard University. The book 
also contains nearly a hundred of their songs, harmonized and arranged 
for the piano. The more these songs, which embody the innermost life, 
ideas and feelings of the Indians, are studied, the more it will be seen 
how strongly imaginative and poetic their habit of mind is. 

They are an honest and upright people. I had a little illustration of 
this fact during the visit which I have attempted to describe. Mr. 
La Fleche and myself were talking with the superintendent of the 
Indian school, and he was telling us that he had called on some Indians 
for counsel in some matter or other, and had afterward sent each of 
them a small sum of money in payment for their loss of time in attend- 
ing the council. He feared, however, that he had sent one payment to 
the wrong man. While we were speaking of it, a tall Indian came up 
and addressed him in Omaha, being unable to speak English. Mr. La 
Fleche was called on to interpret, and at once said: ‘‘This man says 
you sent him two dollars and a half and he does not know what it was 
for ; he fears it was not meant for him. He has walked six miles from 
the camp to have the matter explained.”” He was told for whom the 
money was intended and at once offered to return it; but, on request, 
took it back to the camp and delivered it toits proper owner. 

I found that many of the older Indians were endeavoring in good faith 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of their life. I met one 
old warrior, perhaps fifty-five years of age, who had just built him a 
frame house, planted a garden and a young orchard, dug a well, had 
eighty acres of corn onl cahty of wheat, had a considerable plantation 
of cottonwood trees, already grown to perhaps sixty feet high, with a 
young black walnut between every two cottonwoods, etc. One such ex- 
ample goes far. There had been about a hundred houses built on the 
reservation within a year. All things considered, I came away from my 
visit to this Indian festival with a strong feeling of hope for the Omahas, 
The savage ceremonies I had witnessed were, under the conditions, 
natural and proper. I should be sorry to see these Indians allow the 
memories of the deeds and customs of their ancestors to die out. The 
remembrance of them is not likely, I think, to interfere in any degree, 
with their advance in civilization. 














THE LONE STAR'S BONANZA. 


BV BATTERMAN LINDSAY. 
CHAPTER II. 


EXT day the whole camp knew that Old Hard-Luck 
had struck it rich at last; and in the Lone Star the 
foreman changed the direction of the drift where 
his men were working, O, ever so little,—but suf- 
ficiently !— and set a couple of shifts to work at 
filling up some of the older galleries with waste 
rock. He said there was danger that they would 
cave in, and that the ground would never be 





worked over again. 
Of course he knew, and so did Sloane, that some day, it might be 


soon, or it might be late, their little game would be found out. Then 
there would be a suit for damages, with all its uncertainties and difficult- 
ies of proof; and it would be a queer thing indeed if two astute men 
could not have their winnings so disposed of by that time as to be 
beyond the reach of execution. 

I pray you, don’t be horrified, friends, nor fall into the error of sup- 
posing these two conspirators to be deep-dyed villains. The like is 
done every day by those who occupy the front seats in the synagogue, 
and sit in the high places at the national feast. If you are a justly am- 
bitious man, desirous to amass a modest competency of a million or so 
before you die, you can not afford to be too squeamish. 


» = * 

When Blair returned from San Francisco, he found the Hard-Luck in 
the full tide of prosperity, running night and day with as many men at 
work as room could be found for on the face of the drift. Its little 
stamp mill was clattering away madly, and within an hour of Archie’s 
arrival, Sloane was after him with a proposition to lease the Loan Star’s 
mill for a time, as at present they had no ore of their own to crush. 
The man whom he had known only as a broken-down, despondent, ap- 
parently incorrigible railer against fate, was now alert, erect, buoyant, 
aggressive. Georgia was radiant. She said dad was going to take her 
to Paris next year. Blair was bewildered at the turn of affairs. He 
went in and looked at Sloan’s bonanza, and then went down in the 
Lone Star and questioned Provin as to why he had filled up those drifts 
with waste. He became infected with the prevailing excitement; it 
struck him that it would be a fine thing to have a bonanza of his own, 
and he was puzzled greatly by the direction his own new drift seemed 
to be taking. 

But Provin assured him that it was headed straight for the boundary 
line of the Hard-Luck, and knowing his own tendency to lose all sense 
of direction when underground, he was fain to seem content, lest he 
expose himself to ridicule. 

Meanwhile, Georgia gave his thoughts occupation enough in another 
line. She owed him recompense for a month of heart-wearing uncer- 
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tainty and abasement of self-esteem, and she returned it to him with 
interest. The young man had gone away with no concern but to find 
out what he himself really intended, before involviug himself too deeply 
for honorable withdrawal ; but it very shortly became of much more 
vital import to him to know what were Miss Georgia’s intentions. In 
the intervals, however, of trying to discover these, he spent many hours 
each day with books and maps. Mathematics had never been his 
strong point, and he sometimes wondered wrathfully what was the 
good of an education which left a man so unfitted to deal with prac- 
tical problems. 

But notwithstanding all his perplexities, certain conclusions began to 
force themselves upon him, and the only thing lacking to give him con- 
fidence in his own deductions was the clue. How could Provin, a man 
whose undoubted fitness had led to his being retained while the mine 
changed hands time and again, be incompetent? That he was faithless 
had not yet entered Blair’s mind ; and why should he suspect Georgia’s 
father of being athief? He knew now that everybody considered him 
fair game asa green Briton, fit for nothing until he had been planed 
into shape ( without a particle of malice ) by sharp Yankee wit. He 
took the planing good-naturedly, protecting himself from being shaved 
too deeply by an oft-times feigned obtuseness, and worked away dog- 
gedly at enlightening himself. ‘‘ He is not so much of a quitter as we 
thought,’’ remarked Provin, gloomily, as he leaned against a timber 
and whittled off a chew of tobacco. 


‘** He is not,’’ assented Sloane, with equal sombreness. ‘‘ He will get 
onto it before long.’’ ‘‘ Well, we’ve made a good little stake out of it 
any way,”’ said Provin. ‘If we can stave him off a few months longer, 


you will be in Paris with Georgia, and there is no reason on earth to 
accuse me of anything worse than an error of judgment in not drifting 
a little more to the north. But I believe Georgia thinks something is 
wrong. It would be just like her to give him a tipif she did.”’ 

‘*The hell it would!’’ said Georgia’s father, who thought he knew 
her. ‘‘I guess wi¢.’’ 

Yet that was precisely what it was in Georgia’s mind todo Had she 
known exactly what was going on, and to what extent her father was 
implicated, it is not to be predicted what would have been the outcome 
of the struggle between honesty and filial duty, or what sort of a com- 
promise her conscience would have permitted. But with her imperfect 
knowledge, intuitive rather than actual, and with true feminine logic, 
she credited whatever was amiss to Provin’s account solely. No doubt 
she was assisted to this conclusion by the fact that his behavior an- 
noyed her in the extreme. Eternally he was grinding at her father to 
send her away to school, and it needed all her filial blandishments each 
day to divert him from the idea. Worse yet, the foreman conducted 
himself as if he had some proprietary right in her, and could not con- 
ceal his jealousy and hatred of the Englishman. But her intercourse 
with Blair was not so unrestricted as formerly. The winter had set in, 
and riding as a recreation was no longer possible; nor did her father 
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( influenced again by his friend Provin ) welcome the Lone Star’s super- 
intendent to his domicile with a cordiality sufficient to make him feel 
himself desired as a frequent guest. 

It happened one afternoon that Georgia had been detained long | past 
the customary hour for her daily walk ; but nervous, restless, and op- 
presssd by vague forebodings, she resolved not to forego it entirely, and, 
although the twilight was rapidly approaching muffled herself in hood 
and furs, and walked rapidly in the usual direction. She had little ex- 
pectation of meeting Archie at this hour, but was determined that 
should it so chance she would impart to him her fears and suspicions, 
His imperturbable good humor, and single-minded, if somewhat blund- 
ering perseverance in both love and trigonometry, had won her respect. 
She had begun to bitterly resent hearing him laughed at as a stupid 
Johnnie, who would ‘‘ never know B from the Bull’s foot,’’ and was de- 
sirous that he should put his traducers to shame. In short, Miss Georgia 
was in an unusually soft and melting mood when she came upon Mr. 
Archie so suddenly at the turn of the path, as almost to run into him. 
Asa matter of fact, it was the third time he had passed that way, for 
that the whole day should go by without even a glimpse of his torment- 
ing enchantress, was not to be endured, 

** Come into Josefita’s,’”’ he said. ‘‘ It is too cold to be outside. What 
should we do without the good old soul? or at least, what should I ?’’ 
He had drawn her hand through his arm and was holding it while lead- 
ing her toward the cabin, 


** Of course we will go in,” said Georgia, with dignity. ‘‘I have an 
errand; what else could have brought me out this horrid cold 
evening ?” 


“TI don’t know,’ replied Archie. ‘‘ What brought me out was the 
hope of seeing you, and I don’t care much what you came for, since 
you are here.”’ 

There was an odd mixture of masterfulness and diffidence in his man- 
ner; if he could only have cast aside the diffidence once for all his woo- 
ing would have progressed more favorably. Indeed he was beginning to 
perceive this himself, and today he was rather surprisingly masterful. 
He removed Georgia’s hood and cloak, got down on one knee and took 
off her overshoes, chose where she should sit, in a corner facing the 
waning light, and sat himself down on a little bench before her, and 
nursed his knees, pushed up awkwardly by his too low seat; but she 
could not leave her corner without climbing over him, unless he chose to 
move, and he looked at her till she blushed, conscious that he must de- 
tect the freckleson her nose and the little scar on her eyelid. He did, 
and thought them adorable, in conjunction with curved, red lips, 
chiselled nostrils, a dimpled chin, roguish dark eyes, and little rings of 
brown hair, curling crisply on temple and nape of neck. When he 
would make no response to her attempts at an impersonal conversation, 
but only gazed, with his eyes in the shadow, at her face in the revealing 
light, Georgia grew more and more rosy. 

‘* She is getting rattled,” said this diffident young man to himself, and 
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gloated over it shamelessly, But Georgia had that to say presently 
which diverted his attention even from her fascinating self. 

‘Thank you,’’ said Archie simply, when she had done. ‘I have 
thought for a good while that something was going on. By Jove! I 
may not be so clever at the first jump as you Yankees, but I’ll get there 
in the end.’’ 

‘“*I begin to believe it,” Georgia could not resist saying, with perhaps 
more significance in her tone and glance than she intended. 

**Ah! Do you?” he cried, seizing her hand, and it was just then that 
some one pushed open the door and entered without ceremony. 

It was Hard-Luck Sloane, and ten minutes before Provin had said to 
him, with an intonation that meant unutterable things, “If you go down 
to Josefita’s now, you’ll find your daughter there, giving the whole snap 
away to the Englishman.’’ 

“ You lie,’’ Sloane had retorted fiercely. 

‘*Go and see,”” Provin had returned quietly. 

The father saw, and in silence regarded them for a moment, while 
wrath perceptibly emanated from him and filled the little room to the 
explosive point. Then in the white heat of his anger he spoke words 
whose brutality he did not rightly conceive at the moment. 

“So, Josefita!”’ he said. “When did you begin keeping this sort of a 
house ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Madre de Dios!’ gasped Josefita. 

Georgia felt the insult in his tone, rather than understood the allusion, 
and fell back against her chair as if struck. 

Archie rose to his feet as if he had been shot up with a spring. For 
an instant murder was in his look, and in his intention ; then he remem- 
bered that the man was Georgia’s father. He turned to the girl, and 
holding out his hand said, in an even voice, ‘‘Miss Sloane, you were 
about to give me a final answer when we were interrupted. Will you 
kindly give it me now? I await your decision.’’ 

Georgia accepted his hand mechanically, and rose to her feet, looking 
into hiseyes. Only one clear idea, born of a woman’s pride, formed 
itself into her dazed comprehension. Marry a man who offered him- 
self under such circumstances? Never! and her white lips uttered the 
one word, ‘“‘ NO!” 

Blair dropped her hand. ‘‘I must accept your decision,’’ he said, in 
a curious, hard voice, and lifting her cloak, laid it over her shoulders. 
Georgia fled through the open door, and Blair turned to the old man, 
who was still glaring wrathfully. ‘*‘ Now that I understand,” he said in 
the same curious voice, ‘“‘the sort of man you are, I know what has be- 
come of the Lone Star Bonanza,’’ and he too, went out into the gath- 
ering darkness. ° . ” » ° ad ° 

As the morrow’s dawn turned from silver to rose, to crimson, two 
white-faced men sat whispering in Provin’s cabin. ‘‘I hate fire,’’ said 
Sloane. ‘‘ You never know where it will end, or what it will do.’’ “So 
do I,’’ returned Provin;’’ but I hate to cough upa great deal worse; 
and so do you, old man. It was the only way to cover our tracks. In 
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my belief, they’ll abandon the Lone Star, if they have to pump her full 
of water, and we can buy it ourselves for a song aftera while. The 
alarm ought to have been given by thistime!’’ Provin got up and 
walked about uneasily, looking at his watch. ‘‘ Why didn’t you take 
my advice and send Georgia away to school?’’ he asked. 

** That be d d!” retorted Sloane angrily. ‘‘ Drop it, I tell you!”’ 
Again Provin looked at his watch. ‘‘My God,’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘ no 
alarm yet!”’ 

He wiped his brow, where the sweat was beginning to start out 

** You must have made a failure of it,’’ said Sloane, gloomily. 

“‘T hope to God I have,’’ exclaimed the other fervently, “‘ for it’s six 
o’clock now. There’s the whistle! I daren’t show myself till the 
usual time. I daren’t do or say anything! Christ have mercy on us 
all! The day shift is down by this time.’’ 

He seemed scarce able to constrain himself to a semblance of calm- 
ness, but walked about waiting, listening, as one expecting tidings. 
Sloane sat silently, his head buried in his hands. The minutes passed 
on leaden wings, the only sound being the snap of Povin’s watch, as he 





opened and shut the case automatically. 

Then suddenly arose the sound of a whistle, piercing, unceasing, im- 
perative. Without a word both men dashed through the door and down 
the hill towards the hoisting works. Everyone was running in the same 
direction — women half-dressed, stumbling and panting; men with 
anxious eyes and pale faces. They knew that menaced by some awful 
danger was the daily bread of all of them, perhaps the living happiness 
of some of them; and the whistle shrieked unceasingly. Archie’s 
nerves could not stand it. ‘Stop the d——d thing!” he said to the 
engineer. ‘‘ We’re all here.”’ 

** You never know what fire will do,’’ Sloane had said. And so it 
was. This fire did not make its presence known at the time arranged 
for it; then when it did begin to burn it changed the course of the 
draft in the galleries, and ate its way in a direction never proposed for 


” 


it; and riow a score of lives were in its jaws. 

Provin and Sloane went down on the first cage with Blair. All day 
long frantic women stood about the shaft’s mouth, with frightened 
children clinging to their skirts and asking those foolish, childish 
questions which, in such an hour, seem to barb anguish with a sharper 
dart. All day the cages came and went, one gang of rescuers relieving 
another; but three men stayed in the nether inferno, refusing to be re- 
lieved, until the day wasdone. Then there lay on the benches in the 
carpenter shop half a score of mute shrouded forms, and one of them 
was Hard-Luck Sloane’s. His luck had turned at last, and it had been 
granted him to expiate his crime in the hour of its commission. 

Scorched and seared to blindness, Provin lay in his cabin, swathed in 
bandages. 

Unconscious from heat and inhalation of smoke, Blair tossed on his 


bed, hovering between two worlds. 
: o as + * * * * * 
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It was nearly a year later that Georgia and Blair stood together look- 
ing down the cafion at the sun setting in the V at itsend. Blair was 
speaking — ‘‘ Now that, aided and abetted by me, you have disposed 
to the last farthing of your little fortume in what you called ‘atone- 
ment,’ and everyone else but me called supreme folly — what do you 
intend to do?”’ 

‘They have promised me a school over at The Run,”’’ the girl said. 

**Honestly now,’’ demanded Blair, ‘‘ would you rather teach school 
than marry me?”’ 

**Honestly,’’ Georgia replied demurely, ‘‘as a choice between two 
evils, I think I'd rather marry you! "’ and her face broke up into its old 
radiant laugh for the first time in many sad months. Under the illu- 
mination of that smile the Lone Star’s superintendent felt that he had 
found a bonanza subject to no fire or flood. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


OR an instant Burke hesitated; but he 
quickly grasped the situation and decided 
on his course. ‘‘ Sit down here, dearest,’’ 
he said, taking her cold fingers and leading 
her to a seat. ‘* Yes, your father has been 
found. His body was discovered in a cleft 
of the high Andes where it had lain for 

© years. He must have becn traveling alone 
in the mountains, and must have missed his footing and fallen to his 
death. There were only clean white bones, which were buried where 
they were discovered, and this buckle, by which he was identified, 
was sent to me. I was wondering how I could break the news to you.”’ 

Dorothea did not weep, but asked eager questions. Burke's quick 
invention contrived a plausible and coherent story, with which his wife 
was satisfied. 

“It is no new grief,’’ she said, ‘‘ In fact, it is in some ways a relief. 
No one now can accuse him of broken faith. Dear, dear papa, what a 
sad, lonely death! Some day we must make a pilgrimage to his 
grave.”’ 

Burke held her hand and pressed her head against his bosom, until at 
last she looked up at him with asmile. ‘“‘ It is not as if he were my 
only love,”’ she added. ‘‘I have you and the children ; but it pains me 
that they can never know their grandfather; that he can never see 
them.”’ 

Before driving hon. with his wife, Burke found means to make an 
appointment with Nelson ; and after he had taken dinner with Doro- 
thea and seen the childres cafe in bed, he looked at his watch and said, 
‘*T have just time to catch the night train ifI ride to Hilton. I thought 
you would not be happy to have me miss the children’s goodnights, 
but I learned this afternoon of an important piece of business that will 
require an absence of several days.’’ 
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Dorothea was too good a wife to interfere between her husband and 
his business, and her confidence in him was absolute. She was lonely 
when he was absent, and the sun shone brightest for her when each 
day’s joys and cares could be shared together; but she meant that her 
love should never fetter his freedom. 

In the valley Burke stabled his horse and joined Nelson, who wore 
overalls and carried a bag which contained a pick and shovel. Burke 
divided the load with him, and together they took again the difficult 
path which led them up the mountain. 

“It is good of you, Nelson, to help me in this,’’ said Burke; ’’ and I 
thank God it was you and not another man who found the body. I 
have hardly time to talk it over with you. My thoughts are still in 
great confusion. I would give worlds to be able to keep the truth from 
Dorothea. I made up a story today that served the purpose; but sooner 
or later it must come upon her like a thunderbolt. She loves her 
father so dearly that I do not know that she can be made to believe that 
it was he who was the murderer. If she should believe it the shock 
would almost kill her. Then there is the thought of the disgrace for 
her and for our children. The hand of God must have pointed the 
way to this discovery ; but I feel as if the same hand had smitten me.’’ 

Nelson looked at the bowed head of his friend with keen concern. 
“Why go any further in the matter?’’ he asked. ‘‘ We will bury the 
remains as you have planned, and we will bury the secret in our hearts. 
We are not even now sure of the facts in the case. Some one may have 
stolen Edward Fairfax’s belt. This may not be his body. Why stir up 
astorm of misery for your innocent wife and children when the whole 
matter lies in your own choice?”’ 

‘*There is the innocent prisoner at San Quentin,’’ replied Burke. 

‘“‘He may not be an innocent man,” said Nelson. ‘‘ He is most 
likely an accomplice. It is known that he carried the note that de- 
coyed Jennings. Why concern yourself with him? He is housed and 
fed fora lifetime at the expense of the State. What more could an 
Indian ask ?”’ 

Burke sighed heavily. ‘‘ Heis innocent,’’ he said. ‘‘ A hundred for- 
gotten instances come back to me, all pointing one way. I was even 
warned that Fairfax had cause to wish for Jennings’s death. There was 
a long-standing enmity between them. Fairfax had just bought the 
Bonanza mine. That was the reason he chose that spot for a meeting. 
Jennings had cheated him in the sale and they quarreled over it. He 
was planning his coming as a surprise to his daughter, and arrived at 
Casa Blanca on the day of the murder. The Indian met him, carried 
his note to Jennings, and connived at his escape, allowing himself to be 
committed in his place.’’ 

‘* What could have induced him to do that?’’ asked Nelson incredu- 


lously. 
‘* Fairfax loved his daughter devotedly,’ said Burke making no 
answer. ‘‘ He disappeared from that time. If living, he would long 


ago have made the fact known to her.’’ 

‘* All that is strong circumstantial evidence, but no proof,’ said Nel- 
son. ‘There is only one man who can testify to the truth, and tiat is 
the Indian himself; and there is the one weak link in your chain of sup- 
positions. Noinnocent man would go without a struggle to the gallows.’’ 

Burke knew at last the reason for Antonio’s silence. This, to him, 
was the strongest link in the chain of evidence. Antonio had loved 
Dorothea with a love stronger than the fear of death. 

‘*To me it is all as clear as day,’’ continued Burke, ‘‘and my duty is 
plain. I must take immediate steps to arrange for a re-opening of the 
case. You keepsilence for a while, Nelson. I will go tomorrow to 
visit Lachusa, and find out the truth. He will be willing now to speak. 
His vicarious punishment has been a long one.”’ 
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**Don’t be obstinate, Burke. A man’s first duty is to his family. 
With the Indian’s testimony, supposing that he is innocent as you be- 
lieve, you can procure his pardon from the Governor, and you will 
have influence enough to arrange that the reason for it shall not trans- 

ire. The Indian has kept the secret for some reason, and he will keep 
it longer, since he can ask no more than freedom. Your conscience 
will be satisfied and your wife and children spared disgrace and sorrow.” 

** But the Indian would always bear the stain of guilt.’’ 

** An Indian!”’ said Nelson scornfully. ‘‘ How can it matter ?’’ 

** Perhaps my wife has converted me,’’ said Burke with a sad smile. 
‘*T am beginning to believe that Indians are beings like ourselves, with 
human affections and human feelings ”’ 

Nelson gave a scornful snort.‘‘ You are the last manI thought would 
become a sentimentalist.’* he said. 

** You will lay it to the effect of marriage, and become more than 
ever confirmed in bachelorhood. Well, time is passing. Let us hurry.”’ 

Burke felt that he was moving in a miserable dream as he and Nel- 
son, guided by the uncertain light of the moon, made their way to the 
bottom of the glen where the white bones gleamed from the shadow. 
The gradual disintegration of the mountain-side had filled the bottom 
of the cafion with a bedof earth. Here the two men fell to work to dig 
a grave; and when it was finished the remains were reverently de- 
posited within it. 

They built a cairn of stones above it, and Burke tied two sticks to- 
gether in the shape of a cross to mark the spot. 

** Shall you say a prayer,’’ whispered Nelson. 

**God be merciful to the sin of man,’’ said Burke, as he stood with 
uncovered head and eyes lifted to the bright strip of sky that roofed 
their cavern of shadow. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


ONY went with his father to San Francisco. It was his first venture 

T into the great world, and Burke’s melancholy thoughts were di- 

verted by the necessity of seeing everything with his son’s eyes 

and responding to his enthusiasms. Nothing could daunt Tony’s youth- 

ful courage. He found even the gloom of a prison interesting, when 
his father left him in the warden’s parlor. 

Burke was conducted through echoing corridors to a distant wing of 
the building where he was shown into Antonio’s cell. ‘‘ It is not visit- 
ing hours, but we give him extra privileges,’’ said the turnkey on the 
way. ‘‘He must have been drunk when he did the crime. It’s the only 
way we can explain it, for he’s the finest man we’ve ever had within 
these walls. Two years ago he quelled a mutiny among the convicts 
and saved our lives. We have’nt forgotten it. We give him the best 
we can, but that’s not enough. He ought to be pardoned out for good 
behavior.”’ 

The door was opened, and locked again behind him, and Burke with 
some embarrassment found himself alone with Antonio the convict. 

The Indian’s glossy black hair was cropped close, his tall, athletic 
figure was disfigured by the hideous striped suit, but his eyes were 
bright and his look serene. 

“Mr. Burke,’’ he said in surprise, bowing as if to do the honors of 
his cell, while he took the hand which his visitor extended and looked 
with anxiety into his agitated face. ‘‘Is all well?’’ he asked quickly. 
‘** My wife is well,’’ said Burke,’’ answering the inner purpose of the 
question. ‘‘She does not know of my visit to you.” 

Relieved from his one fear, Antonio smiled and waited for Burke to 
speak. 

‘*T will proceed at once to the point,’’ said the latter. ‘‘I have come 
to arrange with you that I may at once petition for a new trial of your 
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case. The murderer of Samuel Jennings has been discovered, a mould- 
ering skeleton on the mountain where he met his death on the night of 
the sand-storm. He was identified by the belt he wore. His name was 
Edward Fairfax. He was my wife’s father.’’ 

Antonio clutched at the back of the chair before him. His head 
swam. ‘‘ Does she know it?’’ he asked breathlessly. 

**T have not yet told her,’’ said Burke. ‘‘ That will come later. I 
will break it by degrees. I want first of all to take down your testi- 
mony. Are you ready to give me the exact account of your meeting 
with Fairfax and all that followed?” 


“Wait a moment,’’ said Antonio. ‘‘ Let me know what it is you 
offer me.”’ 
**Release and exoneration,’’ replied Burke. ‘‘A new trial and pub- 


lic vindication. That will be little in return for what you have already 
suffered.”’ 

‘*Mr. Burke,”’ said Antonio, ‘‘ Do you know why I kept silence ?’’ 

**T can guess,’’ said Burke with averted eyes. 

** You do not blame me?” 

** Only for injustice to yourself.”’ 

“Then put yourself in my place. After risking death, and gladly 
accepting life imprisonment, is it likely that I would give up my pur- 
pose at this late day? What new motive could there be to induce me 
to purchase my freedom at the cost of her suffering?’’ 

“It is simple justice. You owe it to yourself.”’ 

‘*T refuse once and for all,’’ answered Antonio. ‘‘I prefer that even 
you should remain in ignorance of the details of the murder. The 
dead man is beyond reach of justice. Let his crime be forgotten.’”’ 

Burke felt, in spite of himself, an immense lightening of the heart. 
He knew by Antonio’s look and tone that it would be useless to com- 
bat this resolution. 

‘‘There is another way,’’ he said. ‘I can obtain the Governor’s par- 
don for you, and the few who must know the reasons for it will keep 
silence for my sake. You will be free. If you insist that it must be 
so, my wife need never know the truth. I am ashamed to offer this 
compromise with justice, but it is my most earnest wish to secure your 
release.’’ 

Antonio turned away and walked to the window, where he stood look- 
ing out over the wide prospect of hill and dale beyond the impassable 
prison wall. His heart bounded with the thought of recovered freedom. 
He longed to realize the dreams that haunted him day and night; 
dreams of the open mesa stretching on and on to the horizon, dreams 
of the open ocean where the wind blew strong and free ; dreams of the 
smell of the white sage and the murmer of bees and the warmth of the 
bosom of mother earth ; dreams of friendly intercourse with his kind. 
Across these fancies there fell one haunting shadow, and as he turued 
to meet Burke’s look this shadow was upon his face. 

“*No, Mr. Burke,’’ he said. ‘‘There is no place in this wide world 
where a man with the stain of blood upon him can find peace. I must 
go out free from that or I must stay and bide my time. The first I re- 
fuse, for I would be a faithless man to let ten years alter my mind. I 
made the sacrifice willingly and I have been happy init. Iam young 
and strong yet. Iam thirty-three. There may be forty years of prison 
life before me, but each one of these I freely offer to the woman whom 
I have loved, as I would have offered them in duty and devotion to her 
if God had willed that my soul should inhabit a white man’s body.’’ 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


URKE bowed his head. There was a choking sensation in his 
B throat. He could resent nothing that this Indian convict chose 
to say, not even the frankness of this declaration of love for his 

own wife, 

**Do nothing rashly,’’ he said, after a pause ; ‘‘ take time to reconsider 
your decision.” ’ 

**I need no time,”’ replied Antonio. “It is not as if I had not thought 
of everything. You men in the world act, but you do not reflect. A 
prisoner has time for meditation. I have considered what my position 
might be if, after long years and in consequence of good behavior, the 
Governor should pardon me. I would be free. The mere thought has 
been a joy. But after that? After I had ceased to recognize the bless- 
ing of wide spaces and unfettered movements, what place would there 
be for me upon earth? I might go back to Casa Blanca. Your noble 
wife might give we work there. She might meet me as a friend. But 
you would be uneasy if by any look she showed acquaintance with the 
Indian ex-convict. For her sake and out of regard for your generosity 
I must plan to keep beyond her sight. You children would shudder if 
they should chance to touch my hand, for they would be told that it was 
stained with blood. People would draw aside from me. My fellow- 
workmen would avoid me. Marta, my poor disgraced sister, would be 
faithful to me, but my presence would bring a deeper shadow upon her 
home. I might go into the world. What opening is there for an Indian ? 
I am fitted to be a professor of dead languages. Would the position 
await me? I would take most interest in a political career. I have not 
even a vote. I might enlist in the Indian police, but the stain of blood 
would still be upon me. I would find the loneliness of solitude among a 
crowd a hundred-fold more desolate than the loneliness of my cell.’’ 

“On the other hand, Mr. Burke,’’ and here his tone grew more cheer- 
ful and the light came back into his eyes, ‘‘ I have many blessings here. 
No man looks upon me as especially disgraced. My keepers are kind, 
and grant me many privileges. My fellow convicts consult me as if they 
valued my advice. I have influence with them. I have the blessing of 
regular work, My task is easy, and when it grows wearisome I am per- 
mitted to vary it. I am allowed to have that fixed bar and swinging 
trapeze for exercise in my cell. That is a great favor specially procured 
for me as a reward for what I did at the time of the mutiny. By regular 
exercise I am able to keep my body in good condition. I have books to 
read, and in my spare moments I am translating the Greek Septuagint. 
When one looks forward to forty years of routine it is well to take up 
some study that has matter in it. After that I will begin on the Hebrew. 
I am not so good in that. Then, as you see by this box in the window, 
I am making experiments in the germination of seeds.”’ 

Here he paused, and after a slight hesitation, continued. ‘‘ There is 
another blessing. You have been so nobly generous, Mr. Burke, that I 
am willing to speak from the heart. You tolerate from the life pris- 
oner, who is almost like a disembodied spirit, what you would deeply 
resent from any man, most of all from an Indian. Your wife allows me 
to write to her once a month, and she answers my letters. There is little 
that is personal in them, but she has made me her overseer among the 
Indians. At this distance I am still able to help my people. I give ad- 
vice. I regulate the distribution of her charity. This is all unknown 
to them. As for any deeper feeling, I have never in my life admitted to 
her, as I have to you today, that I have loved her. But my letters are a 
help to her. She tells me so, and freedom could offer me nothing 
which could compensate for the loss of this correspondence.”’ 

Burke sat in meditative silence. At last he rose heavily, like a mar 
who bears unwilling guilt upon his conscience. He gave his hand t 
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Antonio, and the Indian saw with wonder that there were tears in the 
older man’s eyes. 

** Count me your friend,’’ said Burke,’’ and your life-long debtor. My 
children owe their future to you. We owe you the happiness of our 
family life. I can never pay the debt. My little son is here with me. I 
will bring him to see you, and ask him to thank you for us.” 

Antonio waited with a throbbing heart. He looked into his little 
mirror, anxious for the first time in years as to the impression which he 
should make. He looked down with regret upon his striped suit, 
thinking it might startle a child’s fancy ; but Burke had prepared his 
son for this, and the little Tony had inborn tact. 

When he entered he brought a beam of sunshine with him. In all 
these years Antonio had seen no children, and he had a strong man’s in- 
stinctive love for them. 

‘*T did not know that it was you my papa came to see,’’ said Tony, 
“‘orI would have been up before. I was playing prisoner downstairs, 
and I did not like it at all. I am sorry you have to be shut up here. I 
know a lot about yon. Why, I was named after you, so you must be 
my god-father.”’ 

He took a chair and looked with serious friendliness into Antonio’s 
beaming face. 

‘* What are you here for, anyway ?’’ continued Tony, since it appeared 
that the burden of the conversation fell upon him. 

‘*On a false charge,’’ his father hastened to reply. ‘‘He is here by 
mistake.” 

“Oh, papa, you must get him out,’’ said Tony. 

‘Never mind that, dear child,’’ answered Antonio.’’ ‘‘I am quite 
happy in prison.”’ 

Tony looked at the high barred window, the bare floor, the cheerless 
wails, and his little lip quivered. He put his hand in his pocket, and 
drew out a new two-bladed knife, his greatest treasure. ‘‘ Take that,” 
he said to Antonio, averting his look to hide his tearful eyes, as well as 
to avoid the full consciousness of the sacrifice he was making. 

Antonio held the present in his palm, uncertain how he might accept 
or refuse it. 

** You have done well, Tony,’’ said Burke. ‘‘ There is nothing which 
I can give Mr. Lachusa that can repay him for what he has done for me 
and for you.” 

». “Then we are even,’’ said Tony with a sigh of relief. 

He was now ready to go, but after Burke had again shaken Antonio’s 
hand, Tony hesitated and whispered to his father. ‘‘ Tony is not quite 
sure but that he is too much of a man for kisses,’’ Burke explained, 
** but he says that as long as you are his god-father he would like to 
kiss you goodbye.”’ 

Antonio stooped and pressed the child to his heart. The door closed 
behind his visitors, and they were gone. He was once more alone; 
alone for a lifetime. 

He flung himself upon his knees. 

‘*God grant me patience, and the victory of peace,’’ he prayed, re- 
sisting the wild uprising of thoughts and wishes long since stifled 
‘Let it be enough for my life’s joy that I have felt upon my lips the 
kiss of her child.”’ 

THE END. 














The American flag is what it stands for. There is no sovereign virtue 
in the bunting itself nor in the stitches that confirm it. There should 
even be Americans of moral courage enough to lower that when it is 
where it does not belong. It once floated in Mexico. Is any man so 
ignorant as to pretend that they were not patriots who hauled it down ? 

But there are too many Americans now who dare to haul down the 
Spirit of our flag at home. For more than a century the Stars and 
Stripes have stood for human rights and the consent of the governed. 
They do not stand for that in the Philippines today. They will not al- 
ways stand for that in the United States if we misuse them elsewhere. 

The men who corrupt our politics; the men who surrender consci- 
ence ; the men who don’t care—these are the ones who are really haul- 
ing down Our Flag. It is time for us to stop chatter about six yards of 
cloth and concern ourselves with the soul of which that cloth is only a 
token. And to begin with we had better lay quiet, firm hands upon the 
only dangerous enemies this nation has in the whole world. We shall 
need no cruisers to get tothem ; nor weapons to lay them by the heels— 
more than 

“* That weapon whick comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 


Bat executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God.” 


Doubtless you have noticed that many poor people and papers THE PRESIDENT 
are structurally unable to grasp the idea that the United States OF THESE 
has a President all the time. When their man is President, all UNITED STATS. 


right. He can do no wrong; and they insult him and his place by pre- 
tending—as fawners have always done—that he is bigger than the law 
of gravitation. But when the Other Man breaks into the sacred office— 
why, Ae is not a President of the United States, but a target. They 
could not endure it to be said that their man erred when he assumed 
two plus twotoequal seven; but the new incumbent can do no right even 
when he is in accord with the multiplication table. They do not criti- 
cise him—and it is every American’s duty to watch the President—they 
blackguard him. Such people have no remotest conception of respect 
for the office. They measure it not by morals nor by wisdom but by 
party. 

The presidency of the United States is the highest office in the world. 
Not, by any means, because it is over ws, but simply because no other 
office stands for the consent of so many free men. It is the loftiest 
trust anywhere reposed. Any American who respects himself respects 
the presidency. 

But any American of self respect must weigh his chief executive by 
one unvarying standard. The President holds forfour years ; the truth 
holds forever. Any man who thinks—or acts as if he thought—that the 
President is bigger than Right, proves his complete unfitness to be a 
citizen of a republic. For a republic can succeed only so long as a ma- 
jority of its citizens have conscience and common sense. 

As amatter of fact, the President is to be held to as much stricter ac- 
counting than the dog-catcher as his responsibilities are greater. An 
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unfit poundmaster can worry a few unmeriting dogs and irritate some 
taxpayers. But he cannot get a nation drunk nor blot a page of history. 

The forking of the roads is just here. Those who respect the presi- 
dency respect the truth; and when they must disagree with the one or 
insult the other, they insult neither. They do not blackguard, they 
criticise. Honestly, fearlessly, seriously, as Americans are entitled to 
criticise their own handiwork, Those who respect neither the place nor 
the truth are lickspittles for the President when he is of their party, 
blackguards when he is of the other, and strangers to the truth all the 
time. 


It would be, perhaps, the most astounding stupidity in history 


BUNCO if England were really to bunco this ordinarily smart 


GAME. nation into a quarrel with Germany. The attempt is so per- 
fectly transparent to every student of statecraft than no one can soberly 
believe it will succeed. It is no new game of our Imperial mother. 
She learned early that it is cheaper to give an Indian whiskey and a 
tomahawk than to pay the full price in British soldiers. In 1777 she 
began rousing the savages on our borders, to economize redcoats. The 
massacres of Wyoming and Cherry Valley are tastes an American 
should not easily lose out of his mouth. Nay, as late as 1813, the 
butchery at Frenchtown and the fortunes of Ft. Meigs give it another 
dash of pepper. 

Now the English people did not love this unleashing of savages 
upon us. They did not feel any serious call to fight us themselves—or 
we should not have come off so well as we did with the hireling 
Hessians. They did not wish the disruption of our Union in the Civil 
War. But the politicians did—and the politicians are the British Em- 
pire. And while they can take the honorable English name in vain, 
they will as little fool sober Americans as they fool sober Englishmen. 

We have absolutely no conceivable excuse for friction with Germany. 
We have as good blood in our veins from her heart as from England’s, 
and about as much of it. And while we would like to oblige England, 
we hate to be laughed at; and even the British cynic would laugh to 
see us—whom he does not hate, but fears even more in business—finely 
bunged up in trouncing for him a lesser competitor but a more dis- 
liked one. 


If the thousands of teachers in the public schools of Califor- 


THE PIONEER nia ‘‘ belong,’’ they must honor their dean and pioneer, Olive 
TEACHER. Mann Isbell, who taught the first American school in this 


State. She died, old and poor, in March of this year. If California 
teachers have half the soul the Lion believes they have, they will— 
since they can do a for her alive—build a fitting monument to 
this brave woman. A dollar ora half dollar from each teacher who 
cares would put an honorable shaft above Mrs. Isbell’s grave in Sania 
Paula, and a fitting memorial at Santa Clara where she taught the first 
school. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE and the Landmarks Club will receive and 
acknowledge any contribution made for this cause, and will see that it 
is properly applied. Contributions should be specific (since the Land- 
marks Club is also repairing the Old Missions) and should be labeled 
** For the Isbell Monument fund.”’ 


” 


If the very real ‘‘ American sense of humor’”’ shall even pene- 


AND THE trate American newspaper offices, we shall laugh more and be 

RIDICULOUS. less laughed at. It would be supremely ludicrous, were it not 
so deeply humiliating, to watch newspaper men who know nothing ac- 
curately except the power of their club, flippantly patronizing or re- 
viling the men whose brains and characters have compelled the world. 
It is the right and duty of the press to criticise; but only with as much 
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conscience, with as much decency, and with as full understanding of 
the subject as belong to the person criticised. Anything short of this 
is playing not critic, but coyote. Freedom, for the press or for any- 
one else, is liberty to do right. Itis not full swing to be ignorant, men- 
dacious, bullying. The newspaper which mistranslates and abuses its 
strength is not only a foe to its own fellowship; it isa public enemy. 
It cheapens the public mind and waters the public morals. It builds the 
notion that conscience, earnestness, self-respect, brains and scholarship 
are of less value than the ability to get on a paper, where even an illit- 
erate, unscrupulous reporter can club a sage or a prophet off.the field. 
It has been said that gunpowder killed chivalry. Before that villainous 
saltpetre, it was man to man. The better man won. But a coward 
could pull trigger just as well as Richard the Lion Heart. Particularly 
as he didn’t need to look in the hero’s eyes when he pulled. For the 
like reasons, a time may come when a later epigrammatist shall write 
that the invention of the printing press was the death-knell of scholar- 
ship. 

At present we see $15 reporters blackguarding Von Holst, our great 
historian ; Jordan, the world’s foremost authority in at least two im- 
portant branches of science, and probably the greatest American college 
president ; Charles Elliot Norton, one of our most typical refinements ; 
Carl Schurz, one of the foremost orators and statesmen of our time; 
Geo. F. Hoar, one of the longest and best senators the United States 
has ever had—and many more. Now all these men are human, there- 
fore fallible, therefore to be criticised. But only one lost to self-re- 
spect would blackguard them. They are all men of spotless character 
—as are not all their revilers. They are all men of more courage than 
nine-tenths of the newspaper men ; for they dare to face a mob. They 
are all men whom this country and the world know better and honor 
more than they do any editor, reporter or proofreader in the United 
States. None of the pack at their heels would think for a moment of 
meeting them on an equality and without the paper foraclub. They 
are men who have become great by sheer force of brains and character ; 
not by having a bludgeon to beat into you every morning how big they 
are; and into your neighbors that if you do not bow to their su- 
premacy you are a fool and a traitor. 

There are some honest newspapers, and many smart ones; doubtless 
it is only the intoxication of power which keeps them from seeing how 
easy it is for power to be made ridiculous. 


How possible it is to be a ‘‘moulder of public opinion” without WHO 


any brains whatever, is beautifully diagrammed by such ARE THE 


newspapers as pretend that the responsibility for our war 

against the Filipinos lies on those sober Americans who protested 
against our fighting any people for desiring liberty. The dizzied sheets 
presume that every Filipino reads Them at his morning coffee, and is 
as deeply swayed by Them as we are. And of course when the Tagal 
read in the Daily Rat-trap that there was some protest in the United 
States against criminal aggression, he at once made up his mind that 
he could have nothing to do with people who retained traces of con- 
science. What prize pupils in an idiot asylum are here strayed from 
their place ! 

But let us take them at their word. A few days ago these same 
papers printed, with still bigger headlines, a story of American civili- 
zation. A “‘ nigger ’’ (and all Filipinos are “‘ niggers ’’ to this class) was 
accused of a hellish crime in Georgia. That he was guilty there is no 
proof whatever. What is proved is that 2000 American Liberators tied 
this “ nigger’’ to a tree; cut off his ears, fingers, and other projections 
one by one; poured a can of coal oil over his head and kindled him ; 
and when the writhing worm put his bleeding stumps to the tree and 
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in giant agony broke their ox-chain, they shoved him back into the fire 
and did him to a slow turn. Excursion trains ran to this Benevolent 
Assimilation ; and the Liberators carved their human barbecue, and 
fought over the morsels, and peddled slices of a man’s liver at two 
bits each. 

Now, if you talk of “traitors,” who are they? Of course every 
Filipino read at breakfast next day what we do to “‘ niggers’’ at home, 
and if he ‘‘rebelled’’ because some Americans wish him to have his 
rights, how does he feel when he learns what other Americans really 
mean by “liberty and good government?’’ Why did the administra- 
tion papers print this hideous story, so sure to make their readers in 
the Philippines die in the last ditch sooner than yield to such savages ? 
Stern sense of duty? No. Papers, at two cents a copy. 

And, by the way, how would the wicked Filipino have learned of 
wicked Hoar and the wicked residue, if American newspapers had not 
beprinted him — to sell? 


On the 26th and 27th of April, in this year of special grace, 
the citizens of Southern California, regardless of party, age, 
DAY. sex or previous condition, celebrated the beginning of work 
on the free harbor of San Pedro. The story of the fight—for both sides 
of us knew we had one—reads like a romance. A wealthy corporation, 
not unused to moulding law to its interests, desired Congress to put our 
harbor elsewhere, for its pocket’s sake. The people have never swerved. 
Every competent engineer approved the people’s harbor, and could not 
soberly consider the other. For eight years one man managed to laugh 
at the people, to mock the engineers, and tostall the Government of the 
United States. But the people stood together, and in spite of Mr. Hunt- 
ington and Mr. Alger they have now the beginning of their harbor. It 
has been a campaign of splendid unity in the ranks and splendid skill 
in the leaders. 

April 26 the President of the United States pressed the electric button 
which began work at San Pedro. Twenty thousand citizens saw the 
beginning of what will mark a new epoch for California. And a far 
greater number will always carry in warm hearts Senators Stephen M. 
White and Geo. C. Perkins, and others to whom we are indebted for this 
triumph of Americanism. 


The newspaper may be as great an educator as it proclaims it- 
self; but Americans are somewhat stubborn pupils. It will 


MAN. take some time to educate them down to the level of the papers 


which damn the Secretary of War and deify the President who main- 
tains him. The unanimous verdict of the nation is that Alger is an in- 
competent, and probably a scoundrel to boot. We hold him responsible 
for the death of five times as many American soldiers as the Spaniards 
killed. But Alger did not appoint himself. If I bring a rattlesnake 
into my family and it bites my child, and the neighborsclamor, but my 
“*manhood”’ is aroused ; I will not ‘‘ desert my friends under fire ;’’ 
the child is dead anyhow, and probably the other children will keep out 
of the reptile’s way. Which is to blame, the rattlesnake or I? 


Everyone is proud of the fighting qualities of our ‘‘ boys’’ in 


OF OUR the Philippines. They fight as we expect Americans to fight. 


SOLDIERS. But American soldiers, even when they obey orders, do not 
enjoy shooting women, children and breech-clouted savages. Only 
seven per cent. of our volunteers in Luzon desire to re-enlist. Now you 
can take your choice. Are 93 percent. of them wrong, or only 7 per 
cent? Do you think nine-tenths of our American volunteers would 
wish to get out of a good war? 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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Handsome morals we have nowadays ! 
ee", The son of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 
ions Browning has just published all the love-letters of 


aw ey A his father and mother. Naturally these are a remarkable 
BS: . ain to literature.’’ The secret hearts of two such lovers 


are wee interesting and uplifting. 

And the reviewers accept that as adequate apology for the son who 
strips the loins that gat him. There is a little teacup shock at the pub- 
lication ; but in wide reading I have not found a single review man 
enough to dare characterize this infamy as it is. 

The Browning courtship was wonderfully sublimated and fine. Its 
letters are noble; they are literature. But the unworthy cub of these 
lions sets his father and his mother naked in the street not because of 
the service he can render literature. It is because he thinks the book 
will sell. 

A stranger who should find such letters of such a pair and print them 
would be several notches short of a man. The son who does it is good 
many degrees below a cur. 


WAGNER A spicy and authoritative book, which even the least musical 

MADE reader should find ‘‘good reading’’ is Bernard Shaw’s Zhe 
EASY. Perfect Wagnerite. Doubtless so readable and so sound a sim- 
plification of Wagner has never been done before. The ‘‘ Niebelungen 
Lied ’’ becomes, in this competent critic’s hands interesting as a story 
and clear as a sum onthe blackboard. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 
Los Angeles, for sale by Stoll & Thayer. 


LOVE The ‘‘ Blue Cloth Books” are well proportioned for a reason- 
AND able pocket, and as books very handsome. A Heaven-Xissing 
ART. Hill, by Julia Magruder, shares the mechanical attractions of 
its fellows in the series, its chief distinction being its Magruderness. Miss 
Magruder is always an earnest story-teller, with her windows open 
toward the Jerusalem of art. Her stories seem always to have, also, a 
certain amateurishness ; and this latest is noexception. Itisa pleasant 
little book for a vacant hour. H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago. Los An- 

geles, Stoll & Thayer. 


‘FOR GOO Hugh Gwyeth, a Round-Head Cavalier, by Beulah Marie Dix, 
AND THE is a story almost as paradoxical as its title—for it interests the 
KING.”’ reader in a heavy-footed, thick-headed, hard-bitted cart-horse 


of a hero and his peculiarly unamiable friends and enemies. There is a 
sullen atmosphere to the whole story, but little lighted by “‘Dick’s’’ hu- 
man gayety and the hero’s stupid pluck. There is some good fighting 
but more cuffs and floggings, and the horizon seems needlessly limited 
to sodden things. Yet one is not likely to leave the story unfinished. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.50. Los Angeles, for sale by C. C. Parker. 


HE RIST The reviewer's task is not only thankless, but hard. His one 
WITHIN duty is to tell the truth as be sees it. Sometimes this is pleas- 
THE LUTE. ant, sometimes easy, sometimes both. It is not easy when he 
befalls a book written with so much heart as Florence Huntley’s Har- 
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monies of Evolution—and so much learning. It hurts any decent 
critic to seat an author of such zeal and pluck below the salt. 

In such a book—and this one is far above the average of its class — 
there is a great deal more truth than folly; but the folly is where it 
counts. Precisely as a good man may weigh 250 pounds and his nose 
only half a pound — but that one-five-hundredth is his undoing. 

Of the book’s status it is enough to quote one chapter head: ‘Life 
after physical death is a fact scientifically demonstrable.’’ Poor old 
science! Published by the author. Chicago. $2. 


The Sinking of the Merrimac, by the chief hero of that gal- OBSON’S 
lant though wasted exploit, Naval Constructor R. P. Hobson, OWN 
is a highly interesting book. It is Lieut. Hobson’s personal STORY. 
narrative of the planning and execution of one of the most daring epi- 
sodes in naval history, clearly and quietly told. The metal of Hobson’s 
fellow-heroes, the plain men who went with him and are mostly swal- 
lowed up by him in public fame (for we hardly know their names) is 
given generous recognition here. So is the gallant kindness of Admiral 
Cervera and the consideration shown the ‘‘Merrimac’’ prisoners by all 
their captors. The story ends with the exchange of Hobson and his 
men. The narrative is modest in demeanor; but many long-drawn ac- 
counts of Lieut. Hobson’s thoughts about how he would lead first the 
navy and then the army to victory at Santiago are unnecessary and not 
in full proportion of internal modesty. The book is handsomely illus- 
trated. The Century Co.,N. Y. $1.50. 


Reading Joseph A. Altsheler’s 4 Herald of the West one can A GOOD 
understand the praise Eastern critics are giving it. It is a good AMERICAN 
American romance, very simply and straightforwardly told ROMANCE, 
and very well colored with its epoch—the war of 1812. This magazine 
has reviewed with scant favor two former books by Mr. Altsheler—7he 
Rainbow of Gold and The Hidden Mine—and wondered whence his re- 
cent vogue. It now appears that these ill stories of Colorado and Cali- 
fornia respectively were youthful pot-boilers, which the author is try- 
ing to live down. With such work as A Herald of the West he has a 
very good start on the living-down process. 

This story of our second war with England is not only interesting but 
particularly useful reading for Americans just now; and this truthful 
picture of the causes of that revolt against brutal oppression will not 
forward the cause of that Alliance of which some unleavened persons 
dream. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. $1.50. 


Only an exciting story, told in newspaper English, Zone Pine, AGAIN 

by R. B. Townsend, is above the average among tales of New NEW 
Mexico. The author has evidently read in good books—and MEXICO. 
perhaps also seen something of the Southwest ; and he does not make 

such a mess of his local color as is usual in novels of this clan. With- 

out literary art, he still makes a good story of his American prospector 

who lives among the Pueblos. ‘‘Stephens’’ the said prospector, is a 

pretty vital charcter,a very fair frontier type. So is ‘‘ Backus,’’ the 
villainous Indian trader. The Mexican types, also, are more fairly 

drawn than usual, though by no means clearly. But Mr. Townsend's 

Indian characters—particularly the Pueblos—are unreal. Indeed, toany- 

one who genuinely knows the field, they are laughable. He has no pro- 
pinquity to their attitudes of speech and thought, nor even to their cus- 

toms, and many readable episodes in the book are as structurally absurd 

as a bull-fight among Quakers. His Spanish phrases have evidently 

had careful editing, and are usually correct — though several blunders 

have crept in; and his Spanish mentor must have smiled in making the 
translation of Heine’s Fichtendaum. But it is a readable book. Geo. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. $1.50. 
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‘*When least you look for it, out jumps the rabbit,” as the 


CALIFORNIA Spanish proverb says—cuando menos se piensa, salta la liebre. 


NOVEL, Almost as untouched of expectation, a real California novel 
pops out. We were looking further for it. Maybe Mrs. Graham would 
accommodate us; or Mary Hallock Foote; or Bierce ; or some of the 
others that we know could. And while we implored the horizon for 
game, salta Ja liebre under our very noses, in the fur of Horace Annesley 
Vachell. It is true that Mr. Vachell has printed stories before; fair 
stories, of the contemporary level of the Overland. But it will hardly 
be thought, I imagine, that he had seriously prepared us for Zhe Pro- 
cession of Life. ¥or this really is a book in something more than form ; 
a California novel which deserves to have, and doubtless will have, a 
large sale. As a matter of fact, “California novels” are still mostly a 
dream. There is only one star of the first magnitude. The smartest 
and most “literary” race in the world has known the most inspiring 
country in the world for half a century. Net results in novels (for there 
have been fine travel books like Bayard Taylor’s, Nordhoff’s, Warner’s ; 
large histories as Hittell’s, Bancroft’s, and Royce’s, all large, despite 
their faults ; great poems, like Joaquin Miller’s and a less constant field; 
superb and memorable short stories, as Bret Harte’s, Mrs. Foote’s, Mrs. 
Graham’s, and a worthy host more)—net results in novels, one immortal, 
three or four good, a field of—well, chaparro. 1899 is not a dry year. 
Miss Du Bois’s more contracted but powerful, true and human lin 
Bronze, concluded in this number of this magazine, will unquestionably 
take its place in the small class which is next after Ramona—as they 
are all. It is of less easy popularity than some, for its hero, and a man 
he is, is deliberately an Indian. This puts him beyond the full sym 
pathy of the many who think God sanded all sugar except that in the 
** Anglo-Saxon” barrel. But it is a story of singular truth to one side of 
California life—and to a very large side of creation—a story of deep in- 
terest and of a noble love. 

And now, on a wider path, but quite as bravely, comes Mr. Vachell 
with his novel of the Superior Race pure and simple, with its loves and 
hates, its strength and folly, its nobility and its meanness, all admirably 
framed with California. He has not made the blunder (so common) of 
painting the picture for the frame. One notices, only incidentally, 
whether the picture is framed or not. It is a procession of real humanity 
that files along the pages. And, without fuss or visible effort, it is un. 
mistakably California, 

It is good to be reminded that there cre ‘Jeffs’? among the new 
farmers of California, and ‘‘ Warrenders’”’ among the English colonists. 
There are, and they have rarely been so well drawn. In fact, all Mr. 
Vachell’s characters are vital. The sisters ‘‘ Esther’? and ‘‘ Martha,”’ 
their iron mother, ‘‘Arza,”’ ‘‘Mrs. Dick,’’ “‘ Selina,”"—even ‘* Pinnick”’ 
—these are no puppets, And all along their line of march the atmos- 
phere is real and human. 

The Procession of Life is not a great novel; it is not ‘“‘ The California 
Novel;’’ but it is agenuinely good novel, and even truly California, The 
English ranchero of Santa Barbara county has a right to feel pretty com- 
fortable over his new harvesting. A wet year to him! D, Appleton & 
Co.,N. ¥. $1.50. 


The high school of any city in the Union would be rather proud of 
such a publication as A/ue and White, the output of the graduating class 
of 1899, Los Angeles High School. Printed by the Kingsley-Barnes & 
Neuner Co. for the seniors. 


The first number of the American Anthropologist, new series, is admira- 
ble, and gives large promise. The managing editor is F. W. Hodge, of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (and also of the LAND OF SUNSHINE staff. ) 
Published quarterly by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $4 a year. 


CuHas. F. LUMMIs. 
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The man who is perpetually looking after his rights is very RIGHTS 

likely to be neglectful of hisduties. What many are pleased to AND THE RIGHT 
call a strong sense of justice is often only a strong sense of in- 
justice. They do not love the rightso much as they hate the wrong, 
and they do not hate the wrong so much as they hate to be wronged. 
Those of us who would make our indignation under personal injustice 
the measure of our principle should note carefully whether we feel the 
same wrath when our neighbor is the victim. If we are really at war 
with evil our own hurts will not count for much. The man who is fight- 
ing fire does not stop to nurse his burns. 

We should never collect our spiritual dues to the uttermost LEAVE _— 
farthing. To have life in our debt gives us the whip-hand of A MARGIN. AN 
fate. The penalty of being square with the world is that “‘ we 
have nothing coming to us.’’ The individual is poor indeed to whom the 
world owes only a living. Two things we should all learn—to be im- 
posed upon by our inferiors and to be helped by our superiors. Only by 
this do we discover our social status—our inferiors are those who can im- 

pose upon us, our superiors those who can help us, The American has 
been derided for his silence under small injustice—for being abashed by 
che hotel clerk, the conductor, the ticket-agent. It may be his spiritual 
coat-of-arms. There is nothing of which the great soul is more afraid 
than of smallness. The highest courage bears its own wrongs that it 
may redress those of others. 

When men care very much about the thing involved they say CONSCIENCE 
“‘I care only for the principle of the thing.” Asif there were AND SELF-LOV 
anything else worth caring about. Conscience has become so 
tangled up with self-love that many good people mistake the one for the 
other. It is not my conscience that hurts me when my neighbor keeps 
his Sabbath by breaking mine; it is my egotism. If he had proper re- — 
spect for my opinion he would worship my God. His failure to do so To 8 
pains me, but it is a headache not a heartache. A city ordinance will 
cure it. 

It has been the fashion ever since Jeremiah toregard one’sown TWE PERENNIAL 
age and people as morally decadent. ‘‘In these days” is our JEREMIAN 
usual preface for sins as old as humanity. Perhaps we owe 
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our zeal in “ redeeming the time’’ to our belief that ‘‘ the days are evil.’’ 
Vice has taken on new forms with us but it has deserted some of its old 
ones. At bottom each age thinks its own sins an improvement on those 
that went before. They are more to its taste. For the purpose of ora- 
tory the capital that fetters and the competition that fells the weak are 
: worse than slavery and bloodshed, but a taste of serfdom or savage war- 
fare would silence the orator. The corpses of a few brave men are mutil- 
ated by their victors and the modern world turns white to the lips. 
Compared with the future our age is perhaps “no better than it should 
be”? but compared with the past it shows hopeful tendencies. 
LL NOT It is not well for individuals or nations to dwell too much upon 
THEREUPON. their vices or their virtues. No doubt the latter are too few and 
the former too many, but the public as well as the private con- 
JE RIGHT science has morbid possibilities. Whatever is wrong in our day and 
generation, you and I are at the bottom of it. One seventy-millionth 
of the responsibility rests with each of us. This fact ought to fill us 


with hope. 
We Social analysts tell us that we have more intense desires and 
AVERAGE. feebler wills than our forefathers—tenderer hearts and tougher 


consciences ; higher ideals and lower expectations. Certainly 
one might be born into a worse time than that of eager desire, kindli- 
ness and high ideals, and it may be that, tested by these positive virtues 
only, do will, conscience and hope appear weaker. 


LEOPARD During the last fifty years the world has been rapidly shedding 
AND HIS SPOTS. its theology. During the next fifty it will formulate its re- 
ligion. Heretofore the two have been inextricably confused. 
Our ideas of right have not materially changed, but many have forsaken 
the old reasons why. The command of God, the hope of heaven, the 
fear of hell, have lost their potency, and he who loved neither God nor 
man so much as he feared the flames is released on his own recognizance. 
We have his honest immorality in exchange for his dishonest morality, 
and the former will doubtless harm us as little as the latter helped us. 
When we teach our children the right as zealously as our fathers 
taught the catechism we shall hear less complaint of wavering conscien- 
ces. That we have ceased to be afraid to die is no proof that our chil- 
dren know by instinct how to live.. The moral sense of a child needs 
instruction, but it will not grow strong on the bones of a creed from which 
you and I have picked all the meat. The best results of our lifelong 
thought and experience are none too good for its use. Above all things 

we must lend it the courage of hope. 


ELF-LOVE ar essive The progress of society is not measured by its unhappiness or 
DISCONTENT. by its content, but by its happy discontent, and the man or 
woman who cannot go about his reforms with a glad heart 
should look to his own reformation first. The energy of despair is not a 
reliable factor in evolution. Works without faith are dead. 


DUTY More and more the world is coming to realize the duty of hap- 
TO BE HAPPY. piness. Not the duty of pursuing happiness but of being hap- 
py—not joy at the end but joy by the way. We should take 


our heaven piecemeal, with no thought for the morrow of death. He 
who can conquer this life need have no fear of another, but he who 


a allows his soul to be daunted by losses, or failure, or the pain of living 


must stand forever on the threshold of hell. 
South Pasadena, Cal. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AS A SUMMER 
RESORT. 


BY NORMAN BRIDGE, A. M., M. D. 
Of Los Angeles and Chicago 


ALIFORNIA is said to use the smallest matches in the world. It 
is also reported that the size of its liars is in inverse proportion 
to that of its matches. The theory is not so strange, since there 

are sO many surprises and novelties in ‘the conditions of California, 
especially the south end of it, when considered by the people of the 
Eastern States. 

California is so unlike the country east of the Rockies, that it is not 
remarkable that a truthful statement of some of its conditions should 
seem to strangers like fiction, exaggeration, or even lies. 

Then it has been a frontier country that needed, or thought it needed, 
new people and new money ; and even the advantages of it may have 
been overstated for gain, as they have been from honest but excessive 
enthusiasm. The climate has been wrongly called a semi-tropical one, 
and people have come from the East in winter with their summer 
clothes, to be housed in unheated apartments, and to shiver in a chilly 
temperature like an eastern autumn or spring; and so they have de- 
clared it the coldest place in the world, even when they were looking 
in vain for a particle of ice or even frost. If they had always been told, 
as some have, to bring their thick clothes with them, and to live only 
in rooms capable of being artificially warmed, and to be much out of 
doors, they would all have found, as thousands have, that the ex- 
perience of winter is a glorious one. Nothing is gained in the end by 
lying, although a great many people appear never to have discovered 
that fact. 

To say that Southern California is a good summer resort, strikes the 
average Easterner asa joke, for he thinks the thing is impossible. He 
remembers the Colorado Desert, the Death Valley, and the records he 
has read about summer temperature in some of the inland towns—such 
as Bakersfield, Fresno or even San Bernardino—and smiles with in- 
credulity. Then he recalls that Los Angelesis as farsouth as Damascus, 
even farther, and the idea of going into its neighborhood in summer 
for comfort, seems to him too absurd for consideration. 


THE FACTS. 


1. The Government records of years show that the ¢emperature in 
summer in Los Angeles (when taken in conjunction with the percentage of 
humidity) is theoretically less uncomfortable to people than that of 
Chicago. The daily experience of people, who wear the proper cloth- 
ing, is in the same direction and proves the theory. 

2. The night temperature, in comparison to the day temperature, is 
always cooler thanin the East. In every bedroom with a north ventil- 
ation one may sleep, almost every night in summer, under blankets ; 
and in summer evenings you can less often sit on the front steps in 
your shirt sleeves than you can in the East. 

3. The day sunshine is often intensely hot, but with light hats and 
clothes there is no more discomfort than in the Kast, and in the shade 
it is nearly always comfortable. There are vastly fewer heat prostra- 
tions, and a true sunstroke is unknown. 

4. The above statements apply to Los Angeles and regions of similar 
nearness to the coast, and Los Angeles is eighteen miles from the sea. 
At the coast the conditions are even more favorable for hnman comfort. 
Sometimes the sea breeze is rather disagreeably stiff ; and it oftener hap- 
pens than farther inland that in the evening, and even in the day, wraps 
and light overcoats are required. 
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5. A fog often occurs in the early morning in the summer. It may 
not touch the earth, but rest a few or a few hundred feet above the sur- 
face, a low cloud in fact; and it may last till eight or nine o'clock. It 
is always pleasing to the true Californian, for it shortens the period of 
sunshine, extends the cool period of the night, and clarifies the air by 

carrying down to the earth—if it touches the earth—some of its dust. It 
does not add to the moisture, as a whole, in the air. 

6. There are next to norainy days in summer, and thunder and light- 
ning are almost unknown. Plans for work and play and picnics can be 
made without fear of a shower, and with almost no fear of wind. The 
dust of the country roads is of course a disadvantage, but the principal 
streets of the large towns are all sprinkled. 

7. There is always in summer a breeze from the ocean blowing toward 
the mountain ridge, from eight or nine in the morning to sundown, or a 
little later. The warmer the day, other things being equal, the stronger 
the breeze; but except near the coast the velocity is not disagreeable, 
and the breeze is usually cool toa line twenty or thirty miles inland. 

8. There is contrariwise a gentle zephyr flowing from the mountains 
down to the sea—taking a rather direct course—during the whole of the 
night. This is what makes the sleeping in summer, especially in rooms 
with windows to the north, so sure and refreshing. 

9. The atmosphere is demonstrably drier than that of the Atlantic 
sea-board. This is a thing of distinct advantage to many people, and so 
far as I know harms no one. 


THE EXPLANATION OF THE FACTS, 


Exactly the climatic conditions that prevail might have been predicted 
from existing physical conditions; there is not a particle of mystery 
about it or any phase of it. 

Given on the one side an enormous body of deep, cold water —cold 
because enormous and deep—the everlasting ocean ; on the other, and 
not far inland, a variable line of lofty mountains; between them an 
irregular inclined-plane of earth reaching from the base of the mount- 
ains to the sea, from one to sixty miles away ; thissurface looking south- 
erly toward the sun ; and the whole situated far south in latitude — and 
you have a set of circumstances that make the statements set forth above 
inevitable. No other result would be at all possible. 

X., ae southern sun warms the earth and heats theair stratum just above 

; the air, of course, rises toward the heavens, but it cannot rise much 
witout some other air flowing in to take its place. It is more conveni- 
ent, and means less resistance, for the air from the level stretch of the 
ocean to come in to take its place, than for the air from the desert be- 
yond the mountains to rise above the peaks and come over to acomplish 
this purpose. Hence, the breeze from the ocean during the sunshine 
hours of the day ; and it must be cool, for the ocean is cold. It is only 
on rare occasions that meteorological conditions arise that interrupt the 
regularity of this daily ocean breeze blowing inland during the last four- 
fifths of the sun-seen day. 

Then, as soon as the sun sets, the air becomes rapidly cooler, so great 
is the radiation of the heat fromthe earth. The radiation is greater than 
on the Atlantic coast because the atmosphere is drier, the so-called dia- 
thermancy of the air is greater; hence the earth’s surface gets cooled 
more quickly. The greatly elevated surfaces, like mountain tops, be- 
come cool more rapidly and more extremely than lower points. The 
cool peaks and ridges chill the air that touches them, which becomes at 
once more concentrated and heavier, and so it flows by its own weight 
down the mountain side into the valleys and lowlands, exactly as water 
flows down hill. As the higher lands are cooler than the plain, this pro- 
cess continues mostly throughout the night, and hence the cool night 
breeze from the mountain. 








Ht At about sunset it will begin to straighten up, and presently, for a time 
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|. during the summer, testifies most positively to the dryness of the air, 


| The fogs of Southern California are a perpetual subject of fear, dis- 
| pute and pleasure. They are said to come in from the ocean, to be the 
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356 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


Hg During all the warm months of the year this seesawing of air currents 
; constantly goes on with only occasional interruptions by unusual wind 
' elements. A sea breeze during the day and a zephyr from the mount- 
; ains at night is a rule with only rare exceptions. If you will open a 
north and asouth window of a house and watch a lighted candle set in one 
of them, you shall see its blaze tip sharply toward the north nearly all 
iP day long, and if the window opening be narrow, it may be blown out. 


ih may be seen to indicate a perfectly still atmosphere ; it will burn straight 
and erect, but soon it will tip gently toward the south, and so remain, 
ips with some flickerings and irregularities, till morning. 

A question that troubles many thoughtful people is how the air ot 

Southern California can be drier than that of the Atlantic coast and be 
so near the ocean. The water of the two oceans is substantially the same, 
n and it is all water, and there is more of it in the western one than in the 
i} other. But the Atlantic ocean is, off our coast, warm ; it has the Gulf 
Stream, which is very warm; this heats the air, which is thereby able to 
take up more moisture, to be carriedover the land. The Pacific is colder, 
and so gives less moisture into the air; hence the air, as it comes over 
the land, has a reduced percentage of water. 
The dryness of the air is evidenced by other facts beside the record of 
\ the wet bulb thermometer. The wood tubs and water pails, if they are 
iP not kept full, dry up rapidly and fall to pieces in spite of hoops. The 
1 





stars are brighter than in the East; there is less obstruction to rays of 
light by invisible moisture. The rapid radiation of heat away from the 
earth, after sunset, producing cold and compelling some to use overcoats 


Invisible moisture in the air obstructs heat radiation as clouds do. In 
| the highlands of northern India, where the temperature never drops to 
the freezing point, the radiation in a dry atmosphere is taken advantage 
of to make ice. Water is exposed in shallow, porous dishes that are 
separated from the warmer earth by a layer of straw, and if the night is 
still and cloudless, solid ice is found in the morning. 


bearers of greatly increased moisture, to be very wet (they cause the roofs 
to drip), to be very bad for pulmonary patients, to be very delightful and 
not to cause any increase of moisture, but to make a decrease of total 


The truth is that they have some very decided disadvantages. They 
wilt feathers on ladies’ hats and crimps of hair on their foreheads; and 
they make dampness to accumulate on the clothes, faces and hands of 
; people, and cause any dust to stick to those surfaces. The later evapora- 
Ie tion of this dampness produces a sense of coolness. The fog in day 
time shuts out the sun and so lowers the temperature, and for people 
who court the largest possible measure of sunshine this is a disadvant- 
age. But the fog is almost never formed over the sea, to be blown in- 
land. It forms over the land, often by the aid of a current of cold air 
from the coast as the breeze blows. Nor is the fog evidence of increased 
total humidity, but the contrary. A shower always lessens the humidity 
of the air; dew lessens it ; fog lessens it by the amount of fog particles 
which fall to the earth and on other objects. But the force that pro- 
duces the fog compels a reduction in the total amount of humidity, and 
there should be no mystery or dispute about it. It is a very old truism 
to say, that the warmer the air is the more moisture it can carry in an 
invisible form. Everybody ought to know it, and that cooling a nearly 
saturated air always causes precipitation in rain, dew, fog or frost. Fog 
shows always that a relatively warm and nearly saturated air has been 
chilled and has thrown out some of its humidity in the form of minute 
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particles of water that, by their number, are seen as a white cloud when- 
ever illuminated by the light. 

Suppose that a body of warm air has say ninety per cent. of satura- 
tion of humidity. Now let a second and equal volume of air (from the 
sea, perhaps) that is many degrees cooler, flow in and mingle with the 
first. The mixture will be, say ten degrees cooler than the temperature 
of the warm air before, and a fog probably results. But the totality of 
moisture in the mixture is less than the warm air had before, for the 
cooler air had very much less actual humidity, although the percentage 
of its saturation point might have been higher than that of the body of 
warmer air. By reason of its coldness it could carry perhaps not more 
than seventy per cent as much invisible moisture as the warmer air 
could. We are liable to be confused by percentages ; the fact is that 
the mixture assumed of the two bodies of air has less moisture than the 
warmer body had at first, and that is the situation of the average fog of 
the southwest corner of the main land of the United States. 

As said before, Californians like the fogs, except for the annoyance of 
the touch of them, and invalids usually find they are not harmed by 
them if they do not expect to be, and will keep themselves warm while 
the fogs last. 


THE PLACES, 


Great numbers of people now annually come from the hot regions of 
Arizona and beyond to Southern California for the summer, and the 
number is increasing every year. They find Los Angeles delightful, as 
it always is, during this time, and many of them remain here during 
the entire season. But more go to the sea coast places, from San Diego 
to Santa Barbara inclusive. Santa Monica is perhaps the most popular 
place, but not far behind it are Redondo, Long Beach, with its neigh- 
boring point of Terminal Island and Alamitos, while the real island of 
Catalina is the most popular of all. 

The amusements are substantially the same as obtain at Eastern coast 
resorts, and there is no mystery about the way the genus homo finds 
enjoyment. There is the same fashion of games, of music, of dancing 
and play, of boating and fishing ; and the summer girl is greatly in evi- 
dence, with the accompaniment of interest and gossip. It is all just as 
momentous a part of the world’s movement and life at the time, and it 
seems truly that the great human earth might stop its course except for 
it. And after the season is over it is found, as always, how the right 
proportion is reached, and how the summer experience has seemed to 
most—to all of the saner minds—as a refreshing respite from the year's 
work. 

One manner of enjoyment is here found in probably higher perfec- 
tion than anywhere else (better, some insist, than anywhere else in the 
world), that is boating, fishing and bathing at Catalina. The protected 
character of the waters, the clearness of them, the warmthof the water 
at the beach for bathing—rather unusual in the cold Pacific—and the 
apparent perfectly unending number and variety of the fish, all con- 
spire to make this the heaven of those who like such outdoor sports, 
and no sports do more for tired brains and bodies than these. 

The combination of the landscape made up of mountains and plain 
in contact with the cold ocean, with the peculiar relation towards the 
sun and at the latitude of Southern California, constitutes a situation 
for weather and climate that is altogether unique on the planet. It 
makes it possible to live in the same spot with a great sense of physical 
comfort 365 successive days, a thing practically unknown elsewhere. 
If the Almighty did not so arrange it by special intervention, as some 
hold, then it is an amazing example of chance turned tothe benefit 
of mankind. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Digectons : 

OFFICERS Frank A. Gibson 

Henry W 0 Melveny. 
Rev. J. Adam 

Sumner P. Hunt 

Arthur B. Benton 
Margaret Collier Graham 
Chas. F. Lummis 


President, Chas. F. Lummis 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St 
Treasurer, Frank A. Gibson, Cashier Ist Nat. Bank 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs. M E. Stilson 
$12 Kensington Road, Los Angeles 


Hovorary Lire Memeens: K Egan, Tessa L. Kelso 
Lire Memerrs: Jas. B Lankershim, J Downey Harvey, Edward £. Ayer, John F. Francis, Mrs. John F 

Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Margaret Collier Graham, Miss Coilier, Andrew McNally, Rt Rev. Geo. Montgomery 

Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. W. Soott, Mrs. Phabe A. Hearst, Mrs. Annie D 

Apperson, Miss Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis, H. Jevne, J K. Newberry. Dr W. Jarvis Barlow, 

Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L. Hutchinson, U.S Grant, jr , Isabel M. R. Severance 

R. Egan, W.C “4 Adeline 


ADV ISORY BOARD: Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, 
Stearns Wing, Geo. H. Bonebrake, Tessa L. Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas Cassat Davis, Migs M Wills 
C. D. Willard, John F. Francis Frank J. Polley Rev. Hug) K. Walker, Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T Lee 


Rt. Rev. Joseph H Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 
Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin. 
The Club’s construction committee made an expert inspection, last month, of the 

ruins of San Diego Mission, and concluded arrangements for immediate repairs. The 

“* Mother Mission ” has suffered fearfully in the last ten years ; but enough remains to 

be very well worth saving. Five hundred dollars should be applied at once ; and nearly 

as much more should follow on its heels. With this small total the Club can guarantee 
the remnants of this oldest building in California for another century. 

The people of San Diego have taken up - work with spirit, and will contribute 
handsomely. The committee is indebted to E. S. Babcock of the Hotel del Coronado, 
and to the Diamond Carriage Co. for weal courtesies. An active San Diego com- 
mittee is in charge of the local campaign: Geo. W. Marston, chairman ; Prof. David 
P. Barrows, secretary ; Rev. A. D. Ubach, Jas. A. Pauly (representing the N.S. G. W.) 
and W. N. King. Mr. W. S. Hebbard, architect, has generously undertaken actual 
supervision of the work mapped out by the construction committee. 

The Club's excursion to San Fernando, April 22d. was a success. About 125 per 
sons enjoyed the visit tothese impressive ruins. The San Fernando people, generously 
hospitable as always, added greatly to the pleasure of the day. They furnished 
wagons from station to Mission. The Club is also deeply indebted to the S. P. R. R 
Co. for a special train and low rates. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Previously acknowledged, $3411.51. 
New contributions: | S. Grant, jr , San Diego, $50 ; Geo. W. Marston, San Diego, $25 

Chas. L. Hutchinson, Vice-President Corn Exchange Bank, Chicago, $25 ; Isabel M. R 

Severance, Los Angeles, $25; Excursion to San Fernando, April 22, $44.45. 
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Mrs Louisa C. Bacon, Mattapoisett, Mass, $10; Miss Clapp, Portland, Me., $10); 
Kingsley-Barnes & Neuner Co. (printing, second contribution this year), $10; E. K 


Foster (printing), $10; F. H. Maude, $2; Jas. Slauson, Los Angeles, $2; Mrs Sheldon 
Borden, $2. 
$leach: Mrs. F. Gibson, Mrs W. H. Housh, Albert McFarland, Mrs. Albert Mc- 


Farland, Mrs. C. D — illard, Mrs. W. J. Washburn, Miss Flora Howes, Mrs. A. A. 
Dougherty, W. S. Porter, A. G. Wells, N E. Bailey, Mrs. Mary Schallert, Jas. C. Kays, 
Mrs. Jas. C Kays, Olive Percival, Jas. Weisman MacDonald, Dr. Granville MacGowan, 
Mrs. Granville MacGowan, Milo M. Potter, Beeman & Hendee, Joseph Bayer, Mrs. 
Joseph Bayer, Dr. E. C. Buell, Mrs. E. C. Buell, Los Angeles; Mrs. M. J. F. Stearms, 
Glendale; Mrs. M. E. Dudley, Ventura; Geo. H. Ballou, W. M. Herbert, Prof. F. T. 
Black, Prof. David P. Barrows, Mrs. D. P. Barrows, Prof. J. D. Burks, Miss Emma PF. 
Way, San Diego ; Miss Josephine McLane, Chicago; J. A. Booth, Winona, Minn. 
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ROQUE OUTPOST. GUN NO. 3 GIVING THE INSURGENTS A DOSE 
OF SHRAPNEL AT 1200 YARDS. 
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A FILIPINO MARKET SCENE, CAVITE. 
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ECHOES OF THE FREE HARBOR JUBILEE. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, APRIL 26 AND 27, 1899 





AT THE BARBACUE, SAN PEDRO. Graham Photo 
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C. M, Davis Eng. Co Graham, Phot 
ONE OF THE FIRST PRIZE WINNERS OF THE FLORAL PARADE, 
SAN PEDRO HARBOR JUBILEE, LOS ANGELES. 

(Rose turnout of G J. Griffith ) 





C M Davis Eng Co Grabam, Photo 
SWEET PEA TURNOUT OF THE JOHNATHAN CLUB, SAN PEDRO HARBOR 
JUBILEE, LOS ANGELES. 
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LONG BEACH. 


OME beach resorts are made, not born. That is, with very little 
excuse from nature herself, land or railroad interests or the 
needs of a populous center often force a growth where there is 

much resort but little beach or other natural attractions. The ideal 
beach resort is that which nature had made charming before man 
touched it at all; a place attractive even without “‘improvements’’- 
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C.M Davis Fng ¢ LONG BFACH PARK, 


and then an intelligent development of these advantages by people with 
taste, push and patience. 

Long Beach has been favored by nature in the highest degree. The 
beach itself has no peer on the Pacific Coast—nor probably in all North 
America. Spacious in length and breadth; hard as a boulevard and 
perfect for driving, wheeling or walking; so free from rocksand so gentle 
in its slope that bathing, even forthe youngest child, is absolutely safe, 
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and with the finest swells for the expert surf swimmer, it is the ideal 
beach in the United States. 

The landscape is particularly beautiful; far behind the orchard-clad 
acclivities which fringe the town, rises the purp!e or snow-robed Sierra 





« M. Davis Eng. Co Daugherty, photo 
THE BANK OF LONG BEACH, BIXBY & HEARTWELL BLOCK. 


Madre, all the nobler for its thirty miles of distance. The pretty town 
along the bluff; the glistening crescent of the beach, passing through 
Devil’s Gate, four miles east, to Alamitos 
bay, three miles further on, and five miles 
to the west of the observer ending at Term- 
inal Island ; the blue of the immeasurable 
Pacific in front, cut, twenty-five miles off 
shore by the abrupt but always mysterious 
outlines of Santa Catalina: these make a 
picture not easily forgotten. 

The unmatched natural advantages of the 
beach have been improved and not spoiled. 
Comfortable bath-houses, an eighteen-hun- 
dred-foot fishing and boating wharf — 
famous for its catches of mackerel, bara- 
cuda, jew fish, great bass and game yellow- 
tail, and lighted its whole length with elec- 





MRS. IVA E. TUTT. tric lights—a spacious pavilion adjoining 








L, A. Eng Co Ph. to by © J. Daugherty, Long Beact 
LONG BEACH BOTANIST IN HER WINTER STUDIO 


RutH—Eighteen months_old daughter of Mr. and Mrs, F. W. Stevens of Long Beach. 
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LONG BEACH 


the wharf and overhanging the the surf, where one may dance, lunch, 
or listen to music, are all at the visitor's command. 

The town of Long Beach is situated upon an ample and handsome 
plateau, and is backed by rich fields and neighbored on the east by the 
fruitful orchards and attractive villas of the Alamitos district. It is 
twenty miles from Los Angeles, by the Terminal or the Southern Pacific 
railroad. It is just far enough (five miles) from the new deep sea 
the dis- 
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harbor at San Pedro to have all the advantages and escape al 
advantages of a port. 
The commencement of work on the harbor is already stimulating 
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Long Beach real estate transactions very noticeably. 
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New dwellings 


and business blocks are building, extensive brick additions, as in the 
case of the Long Beach Bank block, are being made, the domestic water 


systems are being perfected and extensive street improvements, includ- 
ing a driveway along the bluff overlooking the ocean, are being made. 
To the home-seeker Long Beach offers the best of schools, churches 


and business facilities, along with ‘“‘good 
government.”’ The high-school building is 
one of the handsomest in the State and has 
complete equipment for students in chem- 
istry and other advanced courses. 

It was for many years a prohibition town 
and is virtually so at present, being now 
under a strict high license system which 
permits but one saloon under the closest re- 
strictions possible. Its population (2500, 
exclusive of transients) is made up of in- 
telligent and refined people. It has no 
rough element, and the high character of 
the population and the out-doorness of its 
climate render it an ideal place for children. 

The professions are ably represented at 
Long Beach—in fact it has probably the 
only lady manager in the United States 
(and operator, too, at need) of a complete 
electric plant. The San Pedro, Terminal 
Island and Long Beach Electric Co., 


which lights these three towns, is managed by Mrs. Iva E. Tutt, who 


organized and built it up. 


The one lack of Long Beach, and of which far-seeing enterprise should 
be eager to take advantage, is a great tourist hotel—one in keeping with 
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the natural endowment which no other coast resort can equal. There 
are good small hotels like the Julian, lowa Villa, Seaside Inn and Belle 
view Lodge, and select rooming houses of the Scotwood type. But since 
the large hotel was burned, years ago, there has never been anything 
large enough for the fincst beach in America. Doubtless it will come 
soon —certainly when the Salt Lake railroad arrives, or when the Los 
Angeles Terminal railroad shall make an outlet for some other trans- 


continental line. 
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